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FOREWORD 


The struggle between monarchists and anti-monarchists has abated in 
Spain, although it is still not clear whether Franco will finally bless 
Don Juan or his son Juan Carlos. The historic terms "old pretender" and 
"young pretender" should perhaps be revived. Two unpleasant features are 
the inevitable rivalry between father and son, and the apparent opportunism 
of the father, who now had declared his support of Franco's system, whereas, 
when Franco's regime seemed to be tottering, he was willing to make a deal 
with Prieto to replace Franco. That the Spanish regime is being liberalized 
igs shown by the court decision that Catholics may contract civil marriage 
with non-Catholics. Portugal is as usual so quiet that the opening of the 


Fourth National Fishing Congress made quite a splash. 


The Mexican motto is "Sufragio efectivo, no reeleccién." The first is 
still a pious hope, but the second is virtually a reality now that Lazaro 
Cérdenas has denounced as anti-democratic rumors that he aspires to the 
presidency in 1958. Cérdenas' moral prestige is so high that his decla+ 
rations may help to make this article inviolable. At the same time, El 
Universal has denounced Cardenas for meeting secretly with Lombardo Toledano, 
President Figueres of Costa Rica and ex-Presidents Arbenz, Arévalo and Prio 
Socarras to plot the overthrow of Middle American dictators. This rumor like- 


wise has been denied. 


President Castillo Armas of Guatemala is quietly giving away to Arch- 
bishop Rossell Arellano and making it possible for the Catholic Church to 
regain a privileged position. While the Castillo Armas regime is beset with 
econcmic difficulties, the establishment in Guatemala of a U.N. center of 
technological research may provide a valuable stimulus. In El Salvador, a 
maize shortage has developed. The border trouble between Honduras and 
Nicaragua has subsided as quickly as it began. The enemies of Costa Rican 
President Figueres have reverted to the discredited attempt to paint him Red 
and have formed an "Anti-Communist Revolutionary Front" in Mexico City. The 
S. Government wishes to abandon the Panama railroad as an economy measure, 


TT 
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but the Panamanian Government holds that the U. S. should spend money to keep 
the railroad going. 


Cuban representative to the United Nations Emilio Nunez Portuondo made 
the headlines by denouncing Russia at the U. N. commemorative session in San 
Francisco. Despite the objections of chairman Van Kleffens, the Cuban was 
technically right, but his behavior was made to look grotesque by the action 
of Carlos P. Rémulo of the Philippines, who rushed from the audience to the 
rostrum, gesticulating wildly. Carlos Prfo Socarrads finds it difficult to 
return to Cuba, despite Batista's amnesty law. The Cuban government is 
proving no more successful at running the national railroads than the much- 


abused private owners who were expropriated. 


Haiti decorated Governor Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico, emphasizing the 
growing acceptance of that island's self-governing status and of its governor 
as a chief-of-state. Optimism mounted as tourism increased more than four- 
fold since 1953. At the other end of the island, the talk in the Dominican 
Republic was about peace, as Foreign Minister Enrique de Marchena in San 
Francisco again espoused the cause of admitting Spain to the U. N. Puerto 
Rico's laudable attempt to industrialize was still far short of its goal; 
less than one-fourth of its new workers available annually were being 
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absorbed. Emigration was again decidedly on the upswing after the low trend 

established in 1954. Senator Paul Douglas also insisted in including Puerto 

Rico in legislation which would boost the minimum wage. Governor Munoz : 
Marin led a fight to prevent this, since Puerto Rico has had to depend on 

wages lower than those on the mainland to attract much of the industry es- ’ 


tablished recently. 


The Venezuelan Government has made excellent progress in building low- 
cost housing for the thousands who have moved to the capital and now live in 
shacks on the hills surrounding Caracas. This is much better propaganda than 
the "inspiration" which led the purportedly democratic magazine Tiempo of 
Mexico City to devote practically a whole issue to fulsome eulogies of the 
Venezuelan regime. In Colombia, the restoration of free elections and free 
institutions is beginning to appear to be a mirage. Even Semana agrees that 
the thirst for vengeance is so great that peaceful conviviality and mutual 
tolerance are now impossible. Censorship of the press continues to be wide- 
spread, and even the supposed advantage of Latin American dictatorships, 
namely reliability and reasonableness in economic matters, has been less 
apparent in Colombia recently. While Alejandro Carrién, editor of El 
Universo of Guayaquil has much less prestige than does his distinguished 
uncle Benjamin, the assault of which he was a victim, has become a cause ) 


, . 
célebre. 





President Odrfa of Peru has received an official visit from his former 
pupil, President Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela. Peru's claims to maritime : 
sovereignty over a 200-mile wide stretch of ocean received a setback at the : 
seventh session of the United Nations International Law Commission at Geneva. 
Peru's more reasonable desire for higher sugar quotas was frustrated at a ; 
meeting of the International Sugar Council in London. Bolivian President 
Paz Estenssoro is listening to the siren-like calls of those who wish him to i 
make the common mistake of disregarding the constitution and seeking a 
second term in office. While Chilean politics reached a new high in chaos, 
the peso followed suit and climbed to 590 to the dollar on the free market. 


The U. S. press has given ample coverage to events in Argentina, but, 
with the notable exception of the New York Times, has failed to analyze 
critically a confusing situation about which many important facts, notably 
the fate of the navy, are still not known. Only scant attention has been 
drawn to the consternation these developments have produced in groups in the 
United States. Many editorials have pointed out that the Catholics, in- 
cluding Cardinal Spellman and the Vatican, supported Perén with great 
willingness throughout the period when the moderates in Argentina were 
suffering violence at his hands, and began to denounce him as a dictator 
only when the alliance between Church and State broke down. The Catholic 
Commonweal agrees in general with this part of the indictment. The Wall 
Street Journal has described at length the embarrassment of certain am- 
bitious U. S. capitalists who make deals with the same dictator who had 
treated so harshly old-established U. S. businesses in Argentina; the new- 
comers and the U. S. State Department are allegedly afraid that any new 
government would view their deals unkindly and they are hoping that Perdén 
will survive. Finally, there is concern over the U. S. officials who 
reported to Washington that Perén was entrenched beyond any possibility of 
upheaval, and that the opposition was powerless. As usual, Uruguay has been 
the best listening post for events in Argentina, while in Paraguay events in 
Buenos Aires seem like an anti-climax after the much publicized visit of 


Perén to Asuncion. 
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Political cartwheels were still being turned in Brazil during June and 
allegiances switched. In the confusion the main contenders in the presi- 
Jential scrimmage were narrowed down to the centrist and Army-backed General 
Juarez Tavora, the Mineiro Juscelino Kubitschek and the Paulista Adhemar de 
parros. No definite issues had yet emerged to distinguish the candidates, 
though Tavora's hopes clearly hinged on having the all-important labor vote 
neutralized by being divided between Juscelino and Adhemar. It was for this 
reason that the indictment of the latter on embezzlement charges was being 
watched with much anxiety lest he be eliminated from the contest. The Army 
might turn out to be the real kingpin, for rumors are multiplying that if 
Tévora's chances grow dim, the military may "postpone" the October 3 elections. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 


Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American 
Report, the pagination is to be continuous through issues 1 - 12. 
References to information in back issues of this volume (Volume 
VIII) will direct the reader to the page number, e.g.: H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 42. References to issues of earlier volumes will cite 
merely the issue number, e.g.: H. A. R., VII: No. 8. 








IBERIAN PENINSULA 





SPAIN 


According to an Associated Press dispatch, Franco has apparently suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing the Monarchists and the Falangists on the general idea 
of an eventual restoration of the monarchy. Don Juan de Borbdén, son of 
Alfonso XIII, told the Monarchist paper A.B.C., in an interview held some 
time ago, but only published on June 24, that the "monarchy" favors the ideal 
of the National Movement--Franco's program that unites all groups which 
revolted in 1936-39 against the Republic. National Movement ideals revolve 
around such points as the corporate organization of the economy, supreme 
authority of the State, and Catholicism. Franco approved the interview, and 
Don Juan's picture was also published. This was interpreted as an indication 
that Franco may endorse Don Juan's claim to the throne. It is not clear just 
how the choice of king will be settled; it will probably rest with Franco. 
The Monarchists favor Don Juan, but Franco and the Falange have previously 
favored Prince Juan Carlos, 17-year-old son of Pretender Don Juan, who will 
enter the Spanish Military Academy in September. Franco's 1947 Law of 
Succession does not permit the Prince to become eligible for the throne till 
he is 30. 
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In mid-May when the Cortes (parliament) opened, it had 50 more Falangist 
members than before. This was the result of a promise made by Franco in 
rebruary to the Falange (H.A.R., VIII: p. 53), which has been concerned over 
its future should the monarchy be restored. Franco also named seven 
Monarchists to the Cortes. 


An article by Armando Ayala in Visidén on June 10 revealed that Pablo 
Casals, the great Spanish cellist, considers any government acceptable if 
chosen by the people. If restoration of the monarchy would fit the above 
condition, Casals would not oppose it, but to his mind Don Juan has never 
made a kingly gesture. A republic offers the best solution to Casals, and he 
believes the republicans, divided as they are, could do something if it were 
not for U.S. aid to Franco. This was Casals' basis for saying that the fall 
of Franco must come from outside pressures, or lack of them. He added that 
the U.S. is more responsible than Franco himself for maintaining the 
dictatorship, and possibly Stevenson, if elected President, might improve 
matters. Casals is living in Prades, France, only 30 miles from Spain, to 
which he will not return to live while Franco holds power. Prades has become 
famous for its annual music festival of which Casals is the guiding spirit. 


Commerce Minister Manuel Arburta reiterated the Spanish complaint that 
U.S. aid is too small. At a banquet in Barcelona early in June, which was 
attended by U.S. Interior Secretary Douglas McKay and Ambassador John Davis 
Lodge, Arburta acknowledged that military aid to the extent of $350 million 
is being received, and that Congress appropriated $170 million in economic 
aid in the two-year period ending June 30. He added that while nearly 
$18 million in U.S. aid funds went into the electrical industry, Spain spent 
$70 million of its own funds to buy equipment. Similarly, $7 million of U.S. 
aid funds were used to build the new steel plant at Avilés (Asturias), but 
Spanish funds amounting to more than $60 million were used for equipping it. 


The New York Times reported on June 9 that U.S.-built air bases and port 
facilities in Spain are expected to be in full operation in four years. 
Correspondents were shown the progress of work at Torrején, near Madrid, and 
at Zaragoza. At Torrején, grading is nearly complete, and the 13,400-foot 
runway will be begun by the end of June. At Zaragoza, the main task is the 
extension of the existing runway, and the construction of a new one of 11,000 
feet. Little has been done at the third major base at Mordén de la Frontera, 
or at San Pablo, a civilian airport, both of which are near Seville. All the 
bases except San Pablo are to be used for heavy and medium bombers and 


fighter interceptors. 








Only preparatory work has been done on the naval air bases at Rota, near 
Cadiz, and port facilities at El Ferrol, on the Atlantic; Mahon and Palma, in 
the Balearics; and Cartagena, on the Mediterranean. The fuel pipeline 
between Rota and Zaragoza has been started. Rear Admiral Robert H. Meade, 
Deputy Chief of the Joint U.S. Military Group, said that $60 million of the 
$130 million already appropriated has been committed, and about $5 million 
actually spent. The military group denied that work was several months 
behind schedule. The cost of the program was originally expected to be 
$261 million, but military group officers estimated it would be 20% higher. 


Spain's drive to gain admission to the United Nations was given support 
in June by the foreign ministers of two Latin American countries. Enrique de 
Marchena, of the Dominican Republic, and Esteban Mendoza, of Honduras, both 
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appealed to the 10th Anniversary Commemorative Session of the U.N. Assembly in 
gan Francisco for Spain's admission. Spain is already a "silent partner" in 
NATO by virtue of the U.S. bases agreement. Great Britain, sensitive about 
Franco's agitation of the Gibraltar issue, reacted strongly against Secretary 
Dulles' sympathetic attitude to the admittance of Spain. France may continue 
to oppose formal acceptance of Spain into NATO and the U.N. as long as the 
Franco government permits anti-French propaganda in North Africa. France has 
long objected to Spanish anti-French broadcasts from Spanish Morocco, and 
Spain has protested against anti-Franco activities of Spanish exiles in 

France. It has been suggested that Franco is pressuring the French Government 
to restrict activities of the exiles, and that, if France would help Spain 
enter the U.N. and NATO, the broadcasts in Morocco would stop. 


The Madrid press had been reluctant until late in June to criticize 
Perén for his fight with the Church. Euzkadi (newsletter of Basque exiles in 
Paris) links this reticence with reports that negotiations to liquidate the 
Spanish debt to Argentina were very close to success in June. Euzkadi quotes 
Madrid's monarchist A.B.C. as saying that the revolt in Argentina was the 
work of Communists. Late in June, Ya, a Madrid Catholic paper, voiced bitter 
concern over Perén's treatment of churchmen. Papers in other Spanish cities 
compared Argentine events to those of Spain's republican era in regard to 
desecration of churches and harsh treatment of churchmen. 


The Madrid Court of Appeals has decided that Catholics can contract 
civil marriage with non-Catholics. This is a reversal of earlier judgments, 
but it is not certain that the State will not contest the decision before the 
Supreme Court. The Appeals Court agreed with the interpretation of an 


appellant that the Cédigo Espanol says nothing about cases in which a bap- ; 
tized person wishes to contract marriage with a non-Catholic. Previous 

decisions prohibiting such marriages were considered to be no more than the : 
application of canon law to civil cases, since the civil code made no ; 


provision for them. 


Following a prolonged drought relieved by recent rains, there have been 
conflicting opinions regarding crop prospects in Spain. According to 
Agriculture Minister Rafael Cavestany, crops in general will be but medium- 
sized, though stocks on hand will permit Spain to meet its needs. Cavestany 
severely criticized widespread reports exaggerating the effects of the 
drought. A consensus of the reports reveals cereal crops to be low in 
Navarre, Catalonia, Rioja, and Levante, with crops in general poor in 
Andalusia, and the orange crop generally good. 





Interest increases in disposing of U.S. farm surpluses by agreements 
with Spain. One such agreement calls for the sale to Spain of $21 million in 
cotton, cottonseed oil, corn and tobacco. Half of this sum will be repaid as 
a hO-year loan, while half of the peseta equivalent will help defray U.S. 
expenses in the construction of Spanish bases. Two other loans to enable 
Spain to buy U.S. farm surpluses will be handled by the Export-Import Bank. 


The establishment of a synthetic rubber plant is being studied by a 
group of Catalan financiers and industrialists. American help is expected, 
and the enterprise will be capitalized at more than 300 million pesetas. It 
has also been reported that a $30 million loan has been negotiated between 
Spain and four New York banks to be used for stabilizing the Spanish peseta. 


The banks were not named. 
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The government announced that Spain's foreign trade for 1954 amounted to 
$1,078 million. Imports were worth $614 million and exports $464 million, 
leaving Spain a trade deficit of $150 millicn. 


As part of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, the Spanish Navy was 
given a U.S. vessel on June 1 in ceremonies at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It 
was a wooden-hulled, non-magnetic coastal minesweeper, which was renamed the 
"Turia." The U.S. Sixth Fleet visited Barcelona during June. Among the 
ships were the battleship "Iowa," an aircraft carrier, a cruiser, and four 


destroyers. 


An agreement has been signed between Madrid and Washington to allow 
Spain to receive unclassified information concerning atomic reactors and 
research findings in the fields of agriculture, medicine, health and safety. 
The agreement has not yet been ratified by the U.S. Congress. 


American aid to Spain has contributed to an archeological find. Exca- 
vations at the Rota Naval Base uncovered connected vaults at a depth of 13 or 
14 feet. Ancient artifacts were found which experts will study. 


The Spanish-American Congress of Municipalities met June 12-19 in 
Madrid. In attendance were mayors of cities in Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Puerto Rico. Several U.S. representatives were also present. 


Franco has named Lt. General Carlos Asencio Cabanillas as the new chief 
of the General Staff to replace Lt. General Juan Vig6én, who died May 24. 
General Asencio has been High Commissioner in Morocco, Minister of the Army, 
and Director of the Escuela Superior del Ejército. 


Earlier in the year it was anticipated that 2 million tourists would 
come to Spain in 1955. Recently, arrivals have been so numerous that the 
figure has been raised to 3 million. Madrid hotelmen, expecting few people 
during the heat of August, were surprised at the number of reservations for 


that month. 


Declaring that acclaim is given bullfighters too easily, the Bullfight- 
ing Federation of Madrid recommended making the corridas more difficult in 
order to restore their past fame. In Barcelona the first club for lady 
bullfighters has been established. Ladies in the bull ring are looked at 
askance in Spain, but the toreras expect to be allowed to practice in 
private rings in order to perfect their technique. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal recently celebrated the 29th year of its present government. 
On May 28, 1926, after years of chaos, the faltering and bankrupt Portuguese 
Republic was taken over in a coup d'etat by a section of the army led by 
General Anténio Carmona. Slowly order was restored and stability was 
brought to the harassed nation until today it is one of the most solvent and 
law-abiding European states. Much of the credit for Portugal's well-being is 
claimed by its perennial Prime Minister, Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, whom 
General Carmona made his Minister of Finance and later his Prime Minister. 
Salazar has long held more power than Presidents Carmona or Craveiro Lopes. 
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During the celebration various administration speakers waxed enthusiastic 
over the accomplishments of Salazar's Estado Novo (New State). It was pointed 
out that over 4,000 towns and villages have been supplied with water systems 
while an equal number have received electric power; roads and bridges have 
been built; sanitary works have been expanded, and hospitals have been 
constructed. The merchant marine was expanded to a point where it could 
transport 60% of Portugal's foreign trade. The railway system was almost 
completely rehabilitated and was expanded by almost 50%. Speakers claimed 
that a "new dynamic policy" has been the development of Portugal's colonies. 





Portugal has indeed made significant economic gains under Salazar's 
benevolent dictatorship. However, it was noted that amid the torrent of 
oratory describing Portuguese progress, the phrase "political democracy" was 
notably absent. Apparently the passage of 29 years has left Salazar cool 
toward democratic political processes. He was once supposed to have remarked 
that since democracy had brought only economic and political chaos to 
Portugal, it was not suited to the Portuguese temperament. 


The Fourth National Congress on Fishing was formally convened in Jume by 
President Craveiro Lopes. Portugal sends annually a fleet of some 70 cod- 
fishing boats, with a refrigerated capacity of over 62,000 tons, to the 
Labrador and Newfoundland banks. Almost 5,000 fishermen man these ships and 
their earnings provide Portugal with a goodly portion of its revenue. The 
Congress was especially concerned with the sardine industry. The problem of 
the irregular appearance of this fish, caught principally off the Portuguese 
coast, has long plagued the nation's technicians. During some seasons, 
sardines appear in excessive numbers and during others they almost completely 
vanish from Portuguese waters. This has caused the decline of the once 
sizable Portuguese sardine fleet. Another annoying problem discussed was the 
constantly falling national consumption of fish despite a rising standard of 
living. Speakers exhorted delegates to advertise their product more in order 
to overcome this problem. 


The new Barca de Alva bridge across the Douro River was recently inaugu- 
rated by high government officials. Although the bridge is not spectacular 
from an engineering point of view (625 feet long and 63 feet high), it is 
important in that it links the isolated, mountainous Tras-os-Montes province 
of northeastern Portugal with the nearby province of Beira and ultimately 
with the larger population centers of west-central Portugal. 


President Craveiro Lopes recently completed an inspection tour of 
Portuguese Guinea on the West African coast and the Cape Verde and Madeira 
islands. During his tour he eulogized these possessions before multitudes of 
people and pointed out the important role they played in Portuguese history. 
The President was enthusiastically received at his various stops and official 
sources indicated that he aroused ardent feelings of friendliness for the 


mother country. 


If Portugal's Atlantic possessions seem untroubled this cannot be said 
for its Asian possessions. The bickering between Portugal and India over 
Portuguese colonies continues unabated. A Portuguese Foreign Ministry 
communiqué formally notified the Indian Government that "attacks" on 
Portuguese territories in India "will be met with force." It added that all 
illegal entries would be "severely put down as criminal violations of 
Portuguese sovereignty," and warned that the Indian Government would be held 
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"exclusively responsible" for all consequences. Indian "volunteers" have re- 
peatedly entered the Portuguese enclaves in demonstration against Portuguese 


rule. 


Another Portuguese possession in Asia recently made news. An official 
report from Red China disclosed that 10 persons had been executed and a 
number of others imprisoned or placed under police surveillance in the 
Chungshan district, north of Portuguese Macau, for alleged "counter- 
revolutionary" activities. Leaders of the group were accused of having 
smuggled arms from Macau after allegedly making contact with Nationalist 
agents there. There was no immediate response from Lisbon. 


The United States and Portugal recently signed an agreement for 
cooperation in research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Portugal is 
to receive information as to the design, construction and operation of 
research reactors. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission will lease up to 
13.2 pounds of atomic materials. Provision is also made for the use of 
radio-active isotopes in physical and biological research, medical therapy, 


agriculture and industry. 


MEXICO 


In recent years there have been rumors that Mexico's constitution would 
be amended to allow the re-election of a President. As every election 
approaches, the newspapers play up this re-election story for all they can 
make of it. Even though the next presidentiel election is in 1958, there is 
already a movement to re-elect former President Aleman. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, president of the Partido Popular, said that if Aleman runs, his 
party would nominate former President Lazaro Cardenas. Lombardo predicted 
that a majority would vote for Cardenas against Aleman. Shortly after 
Lombardo's statements, General Cardenas said that the rumors that he aspired 
to the Presidency in 1958 were absurd and anti-democratic. CA4rdenas added 
that the abolition of the principle of prohibiting re-election wouid be 2 
threat to the 1917 Constitution, which the Mexican people have consolidated 
with great sacrifices and through persistent civic education. 


El Universal reported that a group of Latin American exiles under the 
leadership of former President Rémulo Betancourt of Venezuela has formed a 
revolutionary organization to carry out subversive acts in Central America 
and the Caribbean area. The "plan" when it gets underway is to start a 
series of revolutions in Guatemala, Honduras, Venezuela, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. Among the Mexicans present, according to the Mexico 
City newspaper, were Senator Luis Rodriguez, a prominent leftist; General 
Lazaro Cardenas, head of the Soviet Peace Movement in Mexico; Lombardo 
Toledano, secretary general of the Latin American Workers' Federation 
(C.T.A.L.), and Dionisio Encinas, head of the Communist party in Mexico. El 
Universal added that representatives of President Figueres of Costa Rica and 
former Presidents Juan José Arevalo and Jacobo Arbenz of Guatemala, as well 
as Carlos Prfo Socarras of Cuba attended the "secret meetings." Figueres 
directed a letter to the Mexican press denying categorically ties with any 
such secret group. 


Latin American Business Highlights cited Mexico and Peru as the two 
Latin American countries which are enjoying comparative prosperity in the 
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midst of the current slump in agricultural prices. In Mexico's case, the 
current record prosperity is due to the diversity of products which Mexico 
ean offer for export. Production is at record or near record levels in all 
phases Of agriculture. The tourist trade, the growing production of sulphur, 

the exporting this year of 195,000 head of cattle to the U.S., the upswing | 
in zinc and copper prices and the ingress of dollars through wages of 

Mexican contract workers in the U.S. are all important factors in Mexico's ; 
economic well-being. Cotton now provides approximately 25% of the value of : 
Mexico's annual exports. According to Paul G. Minneman, the U.S. agricultur- ; 
el attaché, Mexico can expect a record cotton crop of approximately 2 million 
bales for the 1955-56 crop year. A considerable increase in the irrigated 
land planted to cotton is expected to raise production by about 12% to 15% 
over last year's record crop of 1,780,000 bales. 








According to government statistics there are 29,675,323 inhabitants in 
the Mexican Republic, with only 9,602,091 employed. In this group, 5,550,414 
are seasonally employed in agriculture, hunting and fishing, and 1,517,838 
work in industry. These figures compare with 64 million employed in the 
U.S. out of a population of 165 million, with only slightly over 10 million 
in agriculture. The above figures help to explain why approximately 300,000 
Mexican nationals are contracted as‘ braceros in the U.S. each year. The 
Mexicans are hopeful that some of these workers who normally go to the U.S. 
can be diverted to the Sonora-Sinaloa region, which has felt a labor 
shortage and which according to estimates is now the foremost cotton- 
producing area in Mexico. Farm leaders of the Sonora-Sinaloa region claim 
that they would need 100,000 workers at wages and working conditions similar 
to those required in the U.S. under the international labor agreement. Ac- 
cording to Excelsior, cotton pickers in the State of Sinaloa are now 
receiving the equivalent of $2.80 for a seven-hour day. While this sum 
falls short of the minimum wage in the U.S., it is substantially higher than 
the usual wage in Mexico. It has been a favorite claim of Mexican officials 
ever since the inception of the bracero program that these workers were 
needed at home and should be discouraged from going abroad. 


id 





Russell F. Abbott, assistant director of the U.S. Immigration Service, 
said that a study is being made by Mexico and the U.S. of the possibility of 
instituting the so-called "white-card" system, whereby braceros would be 
given credentials that would permit them to enter the U.S. when a "legally 
established need" exists. U.S. farmers have long fought for this system 
which would allow them to employ workers whom they had previously hired, 
rather than strangers. Braceros also usually prefer to return annually to 
the same employer. This system would do away with abuses and graft occurring 
at recruiting centers in Mexico, and would largely eliminate the over- 
concentration of workers at the employment centers. Some of these workers 
undergo great hardships each year because they often have to wait months for 


work. 





American Federation of Labor President George Meany wrote to the U.S. 
House Committee on Agriculture opposing the indefinite extension of Public 
Law 78, that authorizes the importation of Mexicans for work on U.S. farms. 
Meany suggested the program be extended for a maximum of two years. The 
A.F.L. leader wanted any bill to include at least the "following safeguards 
for American workers": 1) Mexican workers should be recruited only when 
domestic labor is not available at wage rates not less than those prevailing 
for compareble skills within the labor market area. 2) In determining both 
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the need for importation of Mexicans workers and the wage to be paid, the 
Secretary of Labor should be required to conduct public hearings in each 
major crop area or region at which all interested parties are invited to 
state their views regarding the need for the workers and the prevailing wage 
in each crop area where it is proposed to recruit Mexican workers. 3) Em- 
ployers should not be permitted to hire Mexican workers until they have first 
offered U.S. workers the same conditions. 4) The law should include an 
appropriate penalty for the illegal employment of Mexican nationals. 


The Mexican Stockman's Association recently held a meeting in which the 
following policy recommendations were made to the Mexican Government: 
1) Strong government action to control cattle rustling, 2) greater credit 
facilities, 3) an end to the agrarian reform. Mexican cattlemen declare 
that uncertainty regarding land expropriations has caused them to be 


reluctant to invest in the improvement of land and livestock. 


The president of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce in the U.S., John B. 
Glenn, predicted at a press conference in Mexico City on June 14 a bright 
future for the Mexican economy. The increased interest of U.S. capital in 
investments in Mexico, he said, is based on the continuous growth of Mexican 
exports to the U.S., both of raw materials and manufactured goods, the 
increase in U.S. tourism in Mexico and the expansion of Mexican domestic 


markets. 


Millionaire Antonio Ruiz Galindo is planning an organization to protect 
Mexican enterprises against foreign capital. Many merchants are opposing the 
launching in Mexico of the first F. W. Woolworth Co., while the textile 
industry is fighting the entry of Japanese manufacturers. Most government 
leaders and business men agree that Mexico needs foreign capital to continue 
its present prosperity. Those who disagree have the backing of the Camara 
Nacional de la Industria de Transformacio6n, which includes some 8,000 firms, 
about 25% of all Mexican industry. Each firm has one vote, so leadership is 
elected by the small businesses. This leadership is curiously left-wing, 
according to Newsweek (June 20), and even pro-Communist, say some. The 
leaders disclaim any anti-U.S. sentiment, but they generally oppose direct 
foreign investments except with heavy restrictions. As 75% of all foreign 
capital is from the United States, the U.S. is the principle target. Along 
with these protectionists are Communist troublemakers and socialist-minded 
Mexicans who dislike all private enterprise, foreign or domestic. Some 
observers fear that these elements have infiltrated the Ruiz Cortines 
administration, and that they may check the present economic upsurge. 


Trolo, in the State of Hidalgo, has become one of the most important 
centers of heavy industry in Mexico. The Constructora Nacional de Carros de 
Ferrocarril is now turning out freight cars there for the Mexican lines. It 
is hoped gradually to eliminate the $5 million a year that the company has 
been paying to rent U.S. cars. Diesel Nacional has begun to build trucks, 


buses and tractors, under Fiat patents. 


The Mexican Light and Power Co., which has been operating in Mexico more 
than 50 years, is planning to speed up its long-term expansion project as a 
result of the rapid increase in the consumption of electric energy in the 
country. The consumer load increased 10% in 1954, and in the first half of 
1955 it increased another 13%. The company is making plans to double its 
facilities within six years instead of the ten years that it had originally 
set as a goal. The cost of these plans is estimated at $200 million. 
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The search for uranium has entered the news in Mexico. The Mexican 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of Economy has received innumerable requests 
for information regarding uranium prospecting. To meet this demand the Bureau 
has issued booklets, some of which are translations of material supplied by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. It is stated that so far six uranium 
deposits have been discovered in Mexico, three of these in the State of 
chihuahua and three in the State of Oaxaca. The Oaxaca deposits are said to 
rank among the most important in the world. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


A bilateral military assistance agreement between the U.S. and Guatemala 
was signed on June 18 by Thomas C. Mann, U.S. Chargé d'Affaires, and Ricardo 
Quindnez Lemus, acting Foreign Minister of Guatemala. It is the 12th of its 
kind to be signed by the U.S. and a Latin American Republic. Meanwhile, a 
decree was issued suspending trade with all Iron Curtain countries. 


The government has announced a limited amnesty for Guatemalan exiles 
beginning in July. Cases of exiles whose conduct "merits" their return are 
being studied. Meanwhile, Guillermo Orando Arriola, who was president of 
Congress during the Arbenz administration, has been arrested. He had 
returned clandestinely to Guatemala disguised as a priest and was captured 
when trying to return to Mexico. 


President Carlos Castillo Armas declared at a banquet given in his honor 
by the diplomatic representatives of 32 nations that "a meeting of jurists of 
the Western world should be called in order to determine the legal means to 
check the action of international Communism." He called for a defense pact 
against international Communist infiltration, and for penal measures against 
those who would undermine democratic institutions. Castillo Armas insisted, 
however, On punishment for actions and not ideas. According to the President, 
Guatemala was the point which had been chosen to "prepare the final assault 
of Communism in America." On another occasion, speaking to a group of 
visiting U.S. congressmen, he declared that Guatemala will fight Communist 
concepts with democratic concepts. He assured them that he was sincerely 
democratic and convinced that a dictatorial system "within two or three years : 


would have provoked a popular reaction.” : 


In the draft of the new constitution (H.A.R., VIII: p. 205) the 
principle of freedom of worship and education has been preserved in spite of : 
pressure by the Roman Catholic Church to obtain favored treatment. However, | 
until the National Constituent Assembly begins debate on the draft, a ' 
temporary modus vivendi exists between the "liberals" and the Catholic Church. : 
The clause "a law will regulate matters pertaining to the teaching of 
religion in official schools" was added to the article on education (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 205). This leaves the door open for the teaching of Catholicism in 
government schools. However, the article declares that the teaching of ; 
religion will be optional, and will not be by the State. Guatemalan 
constitutions since the 1870's (H.A.R., VIII: p. 206) have excluded any 
provision for religious teaching in government schools. Some observers 
believe that the concessions to the Catholic point of view are part of a plan 
to ease the pressure that had developed on several issues. 
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On the other hand, university students, the bar association, several 
independent newspapers and even some members of the Assembly had called for 
prompt approval of the new constitution. A demand from the bar association 
for the granting of complete autonomy to the judicial branch of government was 
approved. Demonstrations were almost simultaneously by rightist and leftist 
student organizations to celebrate the anniversary of the student uprising 
that in 1944 led to the overthrow of the dictatorship of General Jorge Ubico. 
Events reached a climax of violence which almost degenerated into street 
fights. The two groups concerned were the Anti-Communist Students Committee 
and the leftist organization known as Asociacién El Derecho (Law Students 
Association). A sizable number of anti-Communist students who had finished 
their demonstration had remained on the National Palace steps while the El 
Derecho adherents filed past. Insults wers shouted back and forth, and some 
of the marchers broke ranks, but were brought back by parade leaders. The 
leftists after marching off and parading around the plaza held a mass meeting 
in an open-air auditorium. Speeches were delivered and vigorous attacks were 
made against the Administration. Demands for the return to "constitutional 
government" and the abolition of the secret and suprajudicial National Defense 
Committee against Communism (H.A.R., VIII: p. 205) were the main themes. 


A strike by the women students of the Instituto de Ensenanza Belén in 
protest against the arrest of one of their teachers, José Marfa Aleman, 
brought the dismissal of the Minister of Public Education and the release and 
reinstatement of the teacher who had been accused of not having his papers in 


order. 


A Central American center of technological research is to be established 
soon in Guatemala. Technical assistance experts from the United Nations are 
already in the country to carry out the project. This resulted from the 
conference of the Central American Economic Integration Committee in San 
Salvador early in May (H.A.R., VIII: p. 209). The project will cost 
$425,000, which has been pledged by the U.N. and the participating countries, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The U.N. 
contribution will be $75,000 toward the construction and first year's 
maintenance of the center. Guatemala has pledged $250,000 for the building 
plus $20,000, while the other four countries will contribute a total of 
$80,000. The building of the research center is to begin in July, and actual 
functioning of the organization is expected by the end of the year. The 
maintenance of the center will be the responsibility of the five countries 
after the first five years, during which time the U.N. will make decreasing 
contributions. This important project is a good example of an area center 
for technological and scientific research. The center will have three 
functions: 1) Scientific research into available raw materials and new useful 
products. 2) Dissemination of technical knowledge and the establishing of 
quality standards. 3) Furnishing of consultative services to established 
private industries and to interests planning new industries. The initial 
staff will consist of 12 United Nations experts and 15 scientists or advanced 
students from the five countries. The director is Albert Mirles of France. 
Eventually the complete operation will be turned over to Central Americans. 
Technological processes will not be transplanted from outside but will be 
applied to fit the particular under-developed area. It is foreseen that a 
large part of the cost of maintenance will be obtained by fees charged to 
private industries and from special research projects requested by the five 
countries. 
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Technical assistance from UNESCO was accepted by the Central-American 
Ministers of Education who met in Guatemala to integrate education procedures. 
UNESCO would provide one technician to co-ordinate the future work of the 
ministers and two other experts to conduct a study of adolescents in Central 


America. 


Appropriation of the full U.S. share ($78,980,000) of funds needed to 
complete the Inter-American Highway was approved by the U.S. Senate Public 
Works Committee. Bidding for contracts is expected by this fall. The highway 
is to extend 1,500 miles from Laredo, Texas to the Panama Canal. 


A collective bargaining contract, signed with the Agricultural Company of 
Guatemala, an affiliate of United Fruit, will benefit approximately 5,000 
Guatemalan workers. Higher wages and better conditions are to be given to the 
agricultural workers of the southern banana plantations. The new contract 
stipulates that the company will sell corn, rice and beans at cost. At the 
same time, the workers will be permitted to use company-owned land to 
cultivate food. The company will continue the practice of giving free housing 
as well as primary education, including books and school supplies. 


The acreage under cotton cultivation increased from 27,000 acres in 1953 
to 40,000 in 1954 with a corresponding increase in production from 27,000 to 


40,000 bales. 


Guatemala is preparing the final draft of a new oil law which is expected 
to go into effect in July or August, and which is similar to those of 
Venezuela and Turkey. A total of 900,000 acres of concessions will be 
authorized and may be divided into a maximum of 10 separate parcels. A 
company,when it discovers oil,can apply for exploitation rights for 40 years, 
after which rights may be extended for an addiitonal 20 years. The area of 
interest in Guatemala is principally the northeast part of the Department of 
Petén where the sedimentary section is claimed to be continuous with oil- 
bearing sediments in Mexico, although some highly qualified oil geologists 
deny this. The new bill has brought about the formation of a new Guatemalan 
company, the Petrédleos Independientes de California, of which Bandini 
Petroleum Company is part owner and through which it will do preliminary 
reconnaissance authorized by P.I.C.'s exploration license. Several other U.S. 


companies are expected to apply for concessions. 





By the delivery of 58,000 pounds of unroasted coffee worth $30,550, the 
Guatemalan Government fulfilled its pledge to the United Nation's Children's 
Fund for 1954. 


EL SALVADOR 


The date for next year's Presidential elections has not yet been set by 
the Salvadorean Congress. Since campaigning cannot legally begin until six 
months before the election, no official candidate could yet be named. How- 
ever, four outstanding personalities have started wnofficial campaign activi- 
ties, which some observers fear will have an unsettling effect on the country. 
Colonel José Marfa Lerus, Minister of Interior, seems to have President 
Osorio's backing. Colonel José Alberto Funes, recently resigned Ambassador 
to Guatemala, and Lt. Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya, recently resigned Army 
Inspector General, are considered strong second-place contenders for 
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nomination by the government party, the Partido Revolucionario de Unificacidén 
Democratica (PRUD). The officials resigned because of a decree requiring that 
no candidate can have held a governmental post within a year of taking office. 
The fourth "candidate" is Roberto Canessa (H.A.R., VIII: p. 208) former 
Foreign Minister, who has considerable popular support but no visible official 
or Army support; he is considered, however, an outside possibility. Should he 
decide to withdraw from the Presidential race, he could settle for the Vice 
Presidency or a ministry by throwing his support behind Colonel Funes or 
Colonel Carranza Amaya. A fifth candidate might emerge from the Accidén 
Renovadora party, which is headed by Colonel José Asencio Menéndez, who ran 
against President Osorio in the 1950 elections (H.A.R., III: Nos. 3-5). 


Former Costa Rican President Otilio Ulate, accompanied by five ex-members 
of his cabinet, stopped at San Salvador on his way to Guatemala. Interviewed 
by a reporter from La Prensa Grafica, he claimed that the recent frictions 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua (H.A.R., VIII: p. 14), and Nicaragua and 
Honduras, make it advisable to postpone the conference on revitalizing the 
Organization of Central American States (H.A.R., VIII: p. 209). In a short 
visit to El Salvador, Alfonso Campos Menéndez, president of the foreign 
relations committee of the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, was received in 
special audience by President Osorio and the National Assembly. 





El Salvador is searching for a solution to the problems of surplus cash 
export crops and a shortage for consumers of basic foodstuffs. Since it has 
never been completely self-supporting in its production of corn, rice, and 
beans, which constitute the basic diet of 90% of the people, El Salvador has 
in the past absorbed surpluses from Honduras and Nicaragua. However, these 
countries now have no grain surplus to export since, like El Salvador, they 
have diverted much of their basic crop lands to cotton. On the other hand, 
one of the two annual crops was dried out by a drought, and in addition a 
large acreage (the largest the country has ever seen) was planted to cotton. 
This forced up the prices of foodstuffs despite government action to control 
the situation. A shortage of 20,000 tons of corn is expected, though the 
Cereal Regulating and Storage Institute has already imported 6,400 tons from 
the U.S. and is expecting another 5,000 tons from Mexico. It is negotiating 
for still more in the U.S. since it failed in its attempts to buy corn from 
Africa. Salvadoreans complain that U.S. corn is too hard for proper grinding. 
As for beans, they say the Mexican type is too dry. According to a recent 
U.N. study, the Salvadorean family of five eats approximately five pounds of 
corn a day. Corn growing is encouraged by the government, which offers to buy 
any amount grown locally at the equivalent of $2.24 a bushel, and at the same 
time prices are kept down by a selling price of $2.69 a bushel. However, with 
cotton selling for an average of 354 a pound, more land each season is 
diverted from corn. It is now much too expensive and scarce to feed to 
animals. In fact, corn-fed pork retails for more than beef, as the cattle 


graze On poor grassy slopes. 


A fund of not less than 60 million colones ($25 million) was made 
available by 63 industrial companies to back the government in its laws aiming 
to protect and support the industrial development of the country. The new 
legislation allows tax-free importation of materials, equipment and machinery, 
and encourages the creation of new industrial enterprises in the country. The 
groups which are to benefit from this protective legislation include the 
textile, cement, paper, margarine, asbestos, sugar, coffee and shoe industries. 
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HONDURAS 


The government issued a decree dealing with the forthcoming elections for 
» national constituent assembly. The decree calls for obligatory registration 
of all male citizens, and leaves it optional for women. Political parties are 
+old that they must present a list of their membership and candidates now in 
order to be entitled later to challenge the results of the elections. 
president Julio Diaz Lozano authorized the governors and the military com- 
manders to permit closed caucuses by committees of the political parties to 
name the representatives who will be present at the general registration. At 
the same time, two members of Honduras' leftist Partido Democratico 
Revolucionario were arrested. The party was outlawed by former President 


Galvez as subversive. 


The economic crisis caused by last year's devastating floods (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 10) was aggravated by a food shortage created by months of drought. 
As a result, prices have risen out of the reach of many people. Market 
reports from San Pedro Sula, one of the country's biggest farm centers, 
registered record prices of 16¢ a pound for corn, and 30¢ a pound for beans. 
In spite of a budget deficit of more than 3 million lempiras, the government 
is using all available funds to import grain which is being given outright or 
sold at low prices to the poor. 


The minor border dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 120) caused by the accidental violation of Honduran territory by 
Nicaraguan Civil Guardsmen out on maneuvers has been settled by a commission 
composed of Honduran and Nicaraguan officials. The delicate task of fixing 
the frontier between the two countries was carried out successfully. Humberto 
Arturo Montes acted for Honduras, and Benjamino Castillo for Nicaragua, 
together with two engineers from each nation. The markers set by a commission 
in 1900 were inspected and correctly located. This dispute took place in the 
western section of the Nicaragua-Honduras boundary, which is not in dispute, 
as the eastern section is. 


The new tariff law enacted last April will be studied by a newly ap- 
pointed commission. This commission comprises delegates from the National 
Economic Council, Ministry of Finance, Tariff Commission, Banco del Fomento, 
and Chambers of Commerce. The aim of the new commission will be to find out 
the effects of the law on the importation of food articles, on the national 
industry, and on the economy and tax policy. 







For the first time since 1950 the Tela Railroad Co. failed to pay its 
annual June dividend. The company suffered a loss of 6.5 million lempiras. 
This net loss corresponding to the 1954-55 operating year does not include 
flood damage to the banana plantations. In 1953-54 the company paid the 
treasury 3.5 million lempiras. To bring banana production to the levels which 
prevailed prior to the flood, the company will have to make heavy investments 
during the next two years. On June 11, hurricane winds were reported to have 
destroyed more than half a million banana trees on north coast plantations of 
the United Fruit Company. 













John Sutherland Productions of California is busy on a film which will 
feature Tegucigalpa's daily life, and is also preparing a documentary about 
the Escuela Agrf{fcola Panamericana located at Zamorano, some 23 miles from the 
capital. This school was founded by the United Fruit Company to help modern- 
ize agriculture in Central America and the Caribbean. Some 500 students from 
ll countries have graduated from the school. Registration for the 1955-56 
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academic year reached 80 students, of whom 22 are Hondurans compared with 17 
in the previous years. 


President Diaz Lozano inaugurated a highway linking Tegucigalpa and the 
vorts of San Lorenzo and Amapala on the Pacific. This highway, which is only 
nartially paved, meets the Pan American highway at Jicaro Galan, and has cost 
15 million lempiras. The work, which was started three years ago under 
president Galvez, was carried out by government engineers with the collabo- 
ration of the Pan American Engineering Company and Jones Construction Company 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. 


NICARAGUA 


Undenied rumors circulated freely in Nicaragua in June that all was not 
well between the two Somoza sons regarding the possible presidential suc- 
cession. Director of the National Guard Colonel Anastasio Somoza Debayle was 
said to be jealous of his brother Luis, who is president of the Senate, 
because of the continued preferential treatment accorded Luis by their father. 
These rumors were given added impetus when Colonel Anastasio left suddenly for 
Miami without the usual family contingent at the airport to see him off. A 
few days later, on June 19, however, he was at his father's side in San Rafael 
del Sur at the dedication of a new cement plant. This trip, which included 
most of the southern part of the country, was conceded by the press to be the 
opening of the campaign for a new term by President Somoza for himself. 


In an interview at the end of May with prominent members of the Conserva- 
tive party, President Somoza refused an outright general amnesty requested for 
those imprisoned or implicated in the April 1954 plot (H.A.R., VII: No. 4) 
against his life. He did promise to announce a graduated pardon scheme which 
would reduce the terms of the prisoners. He also agreed to drop the search 
for General Carlos Campos, wanted in connection with the same conspiracy, but 
refused to do the same for Luis Pasos Argliello. Permission was granted 
Conservative Humberto Chamorro y Chamorro to leave the country for U.S. 


medical treatment. 


General Somoza said he was following with interest the proposal of 
Conservative leader General Emiliano Chamorro that all Conservatives abandon 
their public posts. Somoza intimated that such a move might subject them to 
government discipline for failing to carry out their official duties. When 
the Conservative convention voted on this proposal a few days later in Managua 
it had lost its appeal; even the watered-down version adopted, suggesting only 
that conservative congressmen retire, was not expected to be followed. 

General Chamorro remained in Granada in political exile (H.A.R., VIII: 


p. 211). 
The national budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1 was set at 


223 million cérdobas, up 13 million from last year. The government announced ’ 
that the increase would go mainly for new school houses and electrification. 


Foreign Crops and Markets reported that a modern government-sponsored 





packinghouse is being constructed at Managua. The plant will be large enough 
to supply present meat needs and encourage new industries such as leather 
processing, pharmaceutical products and fertilizer. The capacity will be 30 
cattle and 75 hogs an hour. There will be refrigeration space for 360 cattle 


and 450 hogs. 
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In June, Nicaraguan workers demonstrated outside the Chambers of Congress 
for a Social Security bill initiated by President Somoza. The President 
recommended that 35 million cordobas be reserved as the government's 


contribution. 


COSTA RICA 


Dissident exiled groups from Costa Rica organized in June in Mexico City 
an Anti-Communist Revolutionary Front. It plans to combine all its energies 
‘toward the common good" and a "reconquest of liberty," i.e., removing José 
Figueres from the presidency. Ex-President Otilio Ulate stated in San 
Salvador on June 2 that the problems of Costa Rica will be solved by public 
opinion and that he had great faith in this force. In addition, he remarked 
that he had conferred with Costa Rican rebels when he was in Nicaragua and 
that they would return to Costa Rica only when public opinion was in their 
favor. He pointed out that the rebels would not resort to armed force to 
achieve their political ends. Incidentally, President Figueres denied a story 
printed in the Mexican newspaper El Universal to the effect that he was the 
head of a revolutionary junta of exiled Latin American politicians organized 


in Mexico. 





Mario A. Esquivel, Costa Rican Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke before 
the United Nations on June 22, stressing the importance of the Organization of 
Central American States (ODECA) and expressing the hope of Costa Ricans that 
it would solve the problem of the economic and political disruption of Central 
America. Meanwhile, President Figueres met in June at Puerto Armuelles with 
Panamanian President Ricardo Arias Espinosa to request that Panama join this 


regional organization. 


The Christian Science Monitor reported the formation of an International 
Coffee Bureau to help stabilize the world market. Jorge Rossi, Finance 
Minister of Costa Rica, who presided at one of the first meetings of the new 
International Coffee Bureau, said that reduced world coffee consumption caused 
many difficulties. He reported that in 1949 coffee consumption in the United 
States was 23.3 lbs. per capita as compared to 18.7 lbs. in 1954 (See also 


Brazil, H.A.R., VIII: p. 245). 





Latin American Business Highlights reported an improvement in the 
business situation in the early part of 1955. Last year there was an increase 
in exports and imports. Exports in 1954 were $81 million in contrast to 
$80.2 million in 1953. During the same period imports rose to $80.7 million. 
This increase has practically wiped out the $6.5 million trade surplus of 
1953. The increase in business activity during early 1955 was due to a record 
coffee production which Costa Rica was able to sell despite the alleged 
reduction in world coffee consumption. This year's crop is estimated at 
548,100 bags, which is 40% more than last year's production. 





The new international airport was officially opened June 6 and is 
capable of handling four-engined planes. The airport will accommodate the 
Costa Rican Airline LACSA, Pan American Airways and TACA (Transportes Aéreos 
Centro Americanos). The main runway is 1,800 meters long and will be 
extended to 2,400 meters. Permanent buildings will be completed by October. 
LACSA began a Convair-340 service to Miami, Florida during June. 
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PANAMA 


Early in June, President Ricardo Arias Espinosa of Panama and President 
José Figueres of Costa Rica met at Puerto Armuelles near the border between 
their two countries. This meeting was called by President Figueres to invite 
Panama to join Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in 
the Organization of Central American States. President Arias promised to 
consider the proposals carefully. The meeting was noted for its open infor- 
mality and lack of secrecy. 


Gen. John S. Seybold, president of the Panama Canal Company, was called 
to testify before the U.S. House Merchant Marine Sub-Committee concerning the 
future use of the Panama Railroad. Senate and House appropriations committees 
had directed the Board of Governors of the Canal Zone not to abandon the 
railroad until all the facts had been reviewed by legislative committees. 
Seybold is said to support proposals to abandon the railroad because the 
present trans-isthmian highway is sufficient. Joaquin José Vallarino, 
Panamanian Ambassador to the United States, urged that the railroad not be 
scrapped. He declared, "Spending more money to keep the railroad active is 
not going to unbalance the United States budget, and I believe it would be a 


good thing to keep it." 


The United States signed an agreement with Panama to extend Point-Four 
aid until 1960. The agreement includes projects in agriculture, education, 
health, social welfare, economic development, and public administration. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Commerce Department reported that the economic outlook in 
Panama was improving. It pointed to an improvement in agriculture making 
possible fewer food imports. In addition, there has been an increase, 
stimulated by a favorable investment climate, in the number of businesses 
engaged in manufacturing. The Panamanian Government is seeking to expand the 
tourist trade which has contributed about $4 million a year to the national 


income, 


Walter H. Diamond, financial editor of McGraw-Hill's American Letter, 
told the University of Illinois Institute on International Trade that Panama 
has more foreign holding companies than Liberia or Lichtenstein. The reason 
for this is that companies do not have to pay taxes on money earned outside 
of Panama. He also stated that companies enjoy an absence of documentary : 
fees, no exchange restrictions, fine ports, and cheap labor. 





The Panamanian Government offered a bond issue in June to finance the 
building of a wing at Santo Tomas Hospital and of a vocational school. 


The Panamanian Academy of Medicine and Surgery has sent a message to the 
Minister of Labor, Catalino Arrocha Graell, offering its aid and assistance 
in the event of an atomic attack. It was pointed out that Panama was not 
prepared to meet an atomic attack from a medical standpoint. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 





The Star of Cuba (white on red triangle on Cuban flag) flared up like a 
brilliant nova for a brief time during the U.N. Assembly's week-long tenth 
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anniversary meeting in San Francisco from June 20-26. On June 22, perfunctory 
speeches urging rededication to the ideals of world peace were in progress 
ynen Cuban delegate Emilio Ninez Portuondo rose to speak. Starting on a high 
plane, he soon broke into a violent attack on Russia. In an ordinary U.N. 
session, such action would have provoked only passing notice, but, at San 
Francisco, according to Assembly President Eelco Van Kleffens of Holland, 
delegates had agreed in advance to refrain from attacks on individual nations. 


Van Kleffens, therefore, interrupted Nunez Portuondo, but the latter 
insisted on continuing with his prepared speech, copies of which had already 
been given to the press. Van Kleffens interrupted again, but suddenly Nunez 
Portuondo was being seconded in a highly emotional speech by former Assembly 
President Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines. The scene which followed for 
the next 10 or 15 minutes can best be described as an international parliamen- 
tary donnybrook at the highest level. Bursts of applause came from the 
Russians and the satellite countries when Van Kleffens spoke and equally 
enthusiastic cheers came from the West as Ninez Portuondo and Rémulo counter- 
attacked. The Cuban declared that "In no way were there to be rules telling 
us how to speak and what to say." Order was restored as Nunez Portuondo 
eventually reached what he called the more "palatable" part of his speech. 


With the Amnesty Law in effect since May (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 163,214) and 
the return of some of the exiles, speculation focused on the possible return 
of exile No. 1, ousted-President Carlos Prifo Socarrads. Prio expressed 
interest in returning, but named no date. Meanwhile, on June 7, in Miami, 50 
automatic rifles were seized in the car of Rafael Pino, a Cuban taxi driver 
who admitted they were to be sent to Cuba. More than the usual number of 
bombings and shootings broke out in Havana. Recently suspect amnestees were 
rounded up and questioned. Prio and Batista partisans blamed each other for 
the violence, and, on June 28, the Emergency Court ordered the arrest of Prio 
and several followers. This seemed to end the possibility of Prio's early 
return. However, on June 30, Batista himself declared that if Prfo desires 
to come back, he can be assured of full guarantees to engage in whatever 
peaceful pursuits he wishes, including personal, civic, and even political 
activities. Batista did not mention what would be done regarding the order 


for Prio's arrest. 


Some of Batista's revived interest in Prfo could have been an attempt to 
counteract the violent repercussions which followed the killing of Jorge 
Agostini on June 9. Scarcely noted in the U.S., this episode occupied the 
front pages of Havana newspapers for days. Agostini, a former naval com- 
mander and head of the secret police at the presidential palace during the 
terms of Grau San Martin and Prfo, was a recently amnestied political exile 
who had returned from asylum in Mexico. He was shot by naval intelligence 
and Cuban investigation agents who claimed that he opened fire while resisting 
arrest. Other accounts differed materially, and, when it was revealed that 
many of the 21 bullets which riddled his body had been fired into his back at 
close range, there were charges of political murder. Opposition politicians 
and journalists of all parties and ranks rallied to honor his memory and to 
demand a public inquiry. A legal maneuver to force an inquiry failed, but 
the incident had already become a lively political issue. 


La Calle, one of the most outspoken newspapers in the Agostini case, was 
closed | by Minister of the Interior Santiago Rey on June 17. This paper had 
ceased publication when Batista seized power in 1952, but had reopened in 
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April 1955 with money reportedly supplied by Carlos Prio Socarrds. It had 
quickly become a thorn in the side of the Batista regime. Early in June, it 
had published charges by Congressman Waldo Perez Almaguer, who was Governor of 
Oriente Province at the time of the uprising at the Moncada Barracks in 1953, 
that, in spite of his protests, the military commander of the area, Colonel 
Alberto del Rio Chaviano, ordered the execution of more than 30 young Cubans 
who had already surrendered. Authorities allegedly attempted to prevent the 
circulation of this issue by removing copies from the newsstands; surviving 
examples were reportedly selling for as much as $2 per copy. Batista trans- 
ferred the Colonel to Camagliey but editor Luis Orlando Rodriguez and assistant 
editor Luis Orlando Fiallo were arrested. Batista had boasted of Cuba's 
freedom of the press in May (H.A.R., VIII: p. 214); in fact, in the midst of 
the present occurrences Batista was guest-of-honor at a Freedom of the Press 
Day banquet on June 7 at the Commodore Yacht Club. 


The Cuban Government has experienced the same principal difficulty in 
operating the railroads that formerly plagued private owners: an oversupply 
of personnel who cannot be discharged because of protective labor laws. As 
the Consolidated Division which runs eastward to Oriente province approached 
financial collapse, a government arbitration board announced that 600 older 
employees would be forced into retirement and salaries would be reduced about 
8%, Although these terms were less severe than those proposed by management, 
the workers promptly struck. The army took over operations on a limited 
basis, but strikers returned to work in a few days when an agreement was 
reached to continue negotiations for a mutually agreeable settlement. 


As Russia continued to take delivery of its Cuban sugar purchases 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 215), the International Sugar Council announced that 
producer-members would be free to sell their entire normal world market quota 
without restriction. Before Russian requirements had been made known, 1955 
quotas had been reduced by 20% from normal figures. One previous adjustment 
had restored 50% of the cut. 


Cuba's vital regional quota arrangements with the U.S. were also finally 
being discussed in Washington as the U.S. House of Representatives prepared 
to revise the Sugar Act of 1948. Predictions were that the new law would be 
a compromise between the demands of U.S. sugar producers and the proposals of 
the administration which is being represented by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Neither set of proposals differs radically from present arrange- 
ments. Basic quotas would continue in either case, but Cuba's future share of 
increased U.S. consumption due to population increase would be reduced from 
96% to 45%, and this 45%, in turn, would be shared with other foreign 
producers in a still to be determined ratio. U.S. producers would make the 
law retroactive to January 1, 1955;the administration would have it start one 
year later. Cuba, of course, favors the latter plan which would mean at 
least one year more in which it would supply almost all of the total increase 
which has recently been about 200,000 tons per year. 


Construction work on the Havana Hilton Hotel (H.A.R., VI: No. 11) has 
been slow to get under way, but the last $6 million required to finance the 
$14 million project has just been acquired from Cuban and European sources 
after an unsuccessful attempt to interest investors at the recent New Orleans 
Conference of private businessmen. It is to be a 27-story de luxe hostelry 
and will feature a convention hall for 1,600 persons. The principal owner of 
the hotel will be the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Federation known in Havana 


as Los Gastronémicos. 
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HAITI 


The Government of Haiti decorated Governor Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto 
Rico with the Grand National Cross of Honor and Merit in San Juan on June 1. 
Haitian Secretary of Commerce Marcel Fombrum and Captain Georges Arnoux 
represented President Paul E. Magloire in the ceremonies. In June 1954, 
President Magloire had been the official guest of Puerto Rico (H.A.R., 

VII: No. 6). These tokens of Caribbean neighborliness reflect the growing 
tendency of Latin America to accept Puerto Rico as a self-governing entity 
and its governor as a chief-of-state. 


Tourism was scoring extraordinary gains. Figures for the first quarter 
of 1955 indicated a total of more than 25,000 tourists. This amount exceeded 
by more than 5,000 the all-time record for a whole year which had been 
attained prior to 1953. In addition, merchant ship crews and members of the 
U.S. armed services made up another 37,000 visitors. Tourism was expected to 
become the number-two producer of foreign exchange. The convention of the 
New York chapter of the American Society of Travel Agents was held this year 
in Port-au-Prince from May 26 to 30. 


The influx of tourists increased the demands for Haitian handicraft 
products turned out by les petites industries (H.A.R., VII: No. 11), 
especially objects made of mahogany. Recognition was accorded the popularity 
of this mahogany ware recently by Macy's great store in New York which 
featured a week-long exhibition. 





Investment opportunities suggested to the Haitian Chamber of Commerce 
after a study inspired by the Latin American investment conference in New 
Orleans (H.A.R., VIII: p. 216) included several new possibilities as follows: 
A chocolate products plant, using cacao beans now exported; a coffee roasting 
and packing plant; a ready-mixed cement plant; a rug and rope manufacturing 
plant using local sisal; a fruit and jam packing plant; a cardboard and paper 
plant from bagasse (sugar cane waste); a perfume plant; and a fishing industry. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic, like Cuba (See CUBA), gained notice in the world 
press in connection with the tenth anniversary sessions of the U.N Assembly 
in San Francisco. Foreign Minister Enrique de Marchena drew the attention of 
the Hispanic world when he again put his country on record as champion of 
Spain in its effort to obtain admission to the U.N. His plea included these 
words: "The Dominican Republic feels strongly that peace-loving countries 
such as Spain and Italy should be admitted to the United Nations, thus ending 
an anomaly for which there is not the slightest justification. Spain is the 
spiritual mother of a considerable number of member states to whom they owe 
their life-blood, language, culture, and the high moral principles of 
Christianity..." He also arguelthat the veto should be dropped, basing his 
stand on the fact that it had so often been used to block the admission of 


friendly states. 





Publicity for a Dominican private citizen came from Washington a few 
weeks before the San Francisco meetings. Former Dominican Chargé d'Affaires 
for the United States, Persio C. Franco, now living in Washington, proposed 
in a letter to the New York Times, published May 27, that all former 
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recipients of the Nobel Peace Prize be invited to address the U.N. commemo- 
rative observances. Congressman John F. Shelley, who represents the San 
Francisco district in Congress, seized upon the idea and had the letter 
inserted in the Congressional Record. He also promised to urge Secretary of 
State Dulles and Ambassador Lodge to place the United States "squarely behind 


this proposal." 





An ex-diplomat was also in the news in Ciudad Trujillo. Former U.S. 
Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, Phelps Phelps, had advocated in another 
letter to the New York Times that one effective way to combat Communism in 
Latin America would be to acquaint young people from these countries with the 
American Way of Life through a truly comprehensive plan for the interchange of 
scholarships to be administered by the Organization of American States. 

Phelps Phelps was speaking from experience, having established privately a 
scholarship for a Dominican student. However, Germdn Ornes Coiscou, editori- 
alizing in the Trujilloregime's "houseorgan," El Caribe, while recognizing 
some good in the proposal, wrote it off as being "simply a well-intentioned 
Utopia." Instead, he recommended the Trujillo program, that is, a frontal 
attack on Communism, coordinating "action in the military, the political, the 
social, and the spiritual fields." He suggested that Phelps Phelps would be 
well advised to bear this in mind. 





Brigadier General Alexander Kovacs, armed forces technical director and 
also in charge of small arms production at the San Cristdébal armory (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 218), will be the Dominican delegate to the international conference 
opening on August 8 at Geneva, on peaceful uses of atomic energy. He will be 
accompanied by Major Rafael Blas Gonzélez Masanet, director of a military 


hospital. 


The Dominican steamer "Espana," which has been engaged in bringing in 
Spanish immigrants (H.A.R., VIII: p. 71), sent out a request for aid on 
May 31 when it apparently was unable to proceed due to a lack of water for 
the boilers. At the time, it was two miles west of the island of Anegada, 
one of the Virgin Islands, with 930 persons aboard. A U.S. naval vessel went 
to her aid from Puerto Rico. She had left Spain on May 15. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico's over-all problem is to provide jobs for some 20,000 new 
workers who enter the 650,000-man labor force each year. In the past, most 
workers were absorbed into agriculture and commerce, but these fields soon 
became overcrowded as successful public health measures coupled with a 
continuing high birth rate and a constantly lowering death rate brought on 
population pressure that ranks with the world's highest. Emigration seemed to 
be the only alternative, and, over the years, some 400,000 Puerto Ricans have 
come to live on the U.S. mainland, mostly in New York City. Nevertheless, the 
island population continued to grow and is now about 2.25 million or some 650 
persons for each of the 3,500 square miles. 


Meanwhile, in spite of an almost total lack of fuels and raw materials 
and wholly without an industrial tradition or trained personnel, Puerto Rico 
was launched on a light manufacturing program during the Roosevelt New Deal. 
This has been intensified in later years under the leadership of Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin, who caught the imagination of the people in what has come to be 
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known as "Operation Bootstrap" (Spanish: "Operacion manos a la obra"; more 
literally, "Operation All Hands on the Job"). To overcome the transportation 
costs of incoming fuels and supplies and of outgoing finished products, this 
program has had to rely heavily on the absence of tariff restrictions within 
the U.S. economic system, tax exemption for generous periods, and low labor 


costs. 


While this effort has achieved a notable beginning and has inspired 
underdeveloped countries all over the world to embark on manufacturing programs 
of their own, it has failed,so far, to find jobs for more than one-fourth of 
the new workers in any year. Puerto Rican Department of Labor figures 
prepared for recent U.S. Senate hearings on the minimum wage (See below) show 
that some 6,000 workers were added in the period from October 1952 to October 
1953, but during the year following (October 1953 to October 1954), only about 
hoo new workers could be employed. Unemployment remained serious with about 
100,000 on the rolls, and some 200,000 more were underemployed in seasonal 


agricultural jobs. 


Reflecting the present less favorable employment outlook on the island 
is the trend in emigration. Net emigration figures, which reached a record 
of about 70,000 in 1953, had slowed down to a low of 21,000 in 1954 due to the 
difficulties of finding employment on the mainland and to hopes for somewhat 
better conditions in Puerto Rico. In the first quarter of 1955, however, the 
figure was up again to 13,000, with the rate expected to increase during the 


summer. 


One peril to Puerto Rico's "infant industries" was posed by the proposed 
minimum wage bill passed by the U.S. Senate on June 8. This bill would raise 
U.S. mainland minimums from 75¢ to $1 per hour, but in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, raises in the minimum would be an across-the-board increase of 
25¢ per hour to be accomplished in steps by January 1, 1958. The first raise 
would take place on January 1, 1956 when industries which had not increased 
minimums in 1955 would be required to do so in the amount of one-third of the 
1955 rate; other industries would make a general increase of Ta¢ per hour. 
Other steps were not on a timetable other than the application of the full e5¢ 
raise by January 1, 1958. The Commonwealth government had marshaled its 
biggest guns to oppose this legislation, including Governor Munoz Marin 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 218), Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernéds Isern, and 
Labor Secretary Fernando Sierra Berdecfa, who claimed that instead of aiding 
workers, the bill would simply put them on the unemployed list. The bill was 
supported, however, by Luis Ferré, one of the island's largest employers and 
a leader of the Partido Estadista Republicano (Statehood party). The 
principal backers of the bill in the U.S. were the textile and apparel unions 
and Northern employers who were interested primarily in raising the minimum 
wage to $1 in the U.S. textile mills in the South. The Senate subcommittee 
which recommended the bill was headed by Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat, of 
Illinois. The U.S. House of Representatives started hearings on the bill at 
the end of June, and the Puerto Rican Government hoped to have the provisions 
relative to changing present minimums in the island eliminated there where 
Resident Commissioner Fernés Isern would have a voice but no vote. 





The Governor left Puerto Rico at the beginning of June on an extended 
trip which was not expected to bring him back to the island before September. 
After a goodwill stop in Jamaica, he spent some time in the U.S. and sailed 
for Europe on June 29. He was scheduled to speak at the University of 
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Strasbourg and had also received an official invitation to visit Finland. It 
was reported that Spain would receive him in the manner accorded heads-of- 


state. 


In its tenth annual assembly in San Juan, the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, an organization affiliated with the Organization of American States, 
voted to campaign for equal pay for women as that received by men for the 
same work. Mrs. Floyd T. Lee of New Mexico, newly elected chairman of the 
commission, also made a strong plea for increased educational facilities for 
women. The outgoing chairman was Senora Concepcién Leyes de Chavez of 


Paraguay. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Americas also held its fifth annual meet- 
ing in San Juan. Elected president for 1955-56 was Emiliano Pol, Jr., of San 
Juan who would preside at next year's meeting in Miami. Efforts are being 
made to extend the work of the chamber to all the countries of the Americas. 
Besides ordinary commercial promotion, it has sponsored diversification and 
application of technical advances to agriculture and the lowering of tariff 


barriers. 


International General Electric shipped a giant 100-ton stator, the 
stationary part of a 44,000-kilowatt generator, to Puerto Rico at the end 
of June. It was to become the principal unit of the steam generating plant 
in San Juan being built by the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. Be- 
cause no crane in Puerto Rico could handle this load, it was planned to lower 
the ship some 15-20 feet to dock level by loading it with 10,000 tons of 
sugar. The stator would then be slid off sideways. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The two schools of thought which exist in Latin America regarding the 
present government of Venezuela were well illustrated by recent articles in 
two journals published in Mexico. The professedly liberal weekly Tiempo 
of June 13 devoted some 29 pages of “inspired” prose and picture to the 
glories of the material works wrought by the hundreds of millions of dollars 
of oil royalties. Appearing on the cover and freely interspersed in the 
text were some 9 likenesses of President Marcos Pérez Jiménez, implying full 
credit to the dictator. In contrast, the monthly Humanismo in its latest 
issue (March 1955), violently condemned Pérez Jiménez as an ~ usurper and 
scored John Foster Dulles and President Eisenhower for aiding and abetting 
him. Dulles is quoted out of context as saying "The government of Venezuela 
has adopted the type of policy which is considered beneficial to the United 
States, creating a favorable climate for foreign investments." 


The Venezuelan Senate unanimously approved President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez's promotion from the rank of Colonel to Brigadier General. He has 
thus become the only general on active duty in the Venezuelan army at present. 
Peru bestowed an honorary generalship upon him during his visit there with 
General Manual Odrfa (see Peru). The U. S. Senate approved a resolution 
authorizing President Eisenhower to accept, as a present from President 
Perez Jiménez, a statue of Simoén Bolivar to be erected in Washington, D. C. 
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The wife of the Venezuelan poet Andrés Eloy Blanco, who after his death 
in Mexico City in May announced she would comply with her husband's wish not 
to return his body to Venezuela as long as it had an "unworthy" government 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 219), decided to bury him now in the Cementerio General of 


Caracas. 


President Pérez Jiménez reported to Congress that Venezuela will end the 
1954-55 fiscal year with a $65 million surplus and an expectation of a $100 
nillion surplus by the end of the coming year as compared to the record sur- 
plus of $130 million at the end of 1953-54. The surplus was recorded in 
spite of an extremely ambitious public-works program. Pérez Jiménez an- 
nounced that the money will be put in reserve to finance future long-range 
development plans to be undertaken by the government. The 1955-56 budget 
amounts to a record 2,550 million bolivares ($765 million), approximately 7% 
above the 1954-55 budget. However, because of the uncertainty about U. S. 
restrictions on oil imports when the budget was planned, it was based on 
petroleum revenues from production at the rate of 1.7 million barrels per day, 
more than 300,000 barrels below the present daily average. Important policy- 
making Ministries (Interior, Foreign Relations, Finance, National Defense) 
will receive approximately 37.5%, ministries of production (Development, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Labor, Mines and Hydrocarbons) , 40.2% and minis- 
tries of public services (Education, Health and Welfare, Communications, 


Justice), 21.4%. 


April dollar purchases by the Banco Central exceeded dollar sales by 
$52.4 million. This is a reversal of the trend during the first three months 
of 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 170) when sales totaled $192.2 million, $14.8 
million more than purchases. The improvement resulted from the oil companies' 
heavy demand for bolivares to pay the first installments of income taxes due 
on 1954 earnings. Increases in payments of outstanding obligations by govern- 
ment agencies during April also helped ease the tight money market. 


For many years Caracas has been attracting former agricultural workers 
who, hoping to find better living conditions near the growing industries of 
the capital, have created an acute housing shortage. Those with the lowest 
incomes found rents in booming, expensive Caracas far beyond their means and 
began to build their own shacks on the hills surrounding Caracas, creating a 
large slum area similar to the favelas of Rio de Janeiro. The Banco Obrero, 
@ government agency entrusted with the construction of housing for low-income 
families, during 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 12) built 19 modern apartment build- 
ings eliminating several large slum areas. The transfer of 30,000 of the 
hillside dwellers into these low-cost apartments was recently completed, and 
the razing of other slum sections continues. The Banco Obrero announced that 
during the 1955-56 fiscal year it plans to begin work on 30 more apartment 
blocks to accommodate 15,000 more low-income people who may buy the apart- 
ments with monthly installments ranging from $9 to $24. Similar projects are 
being carried on in several other of the country's growing cities. Contracts 
totaling $13 million were signed by the Ministry of Public Works and three 
local construction companies for the building of the Guérico River dam. The 
contracts cover about two-thirds of the cost of the dam and the ministry it- 
self will build the remainder. The dam is part of an irrigation system which 
will cost $30 million, and is expected to be completed by the end of 1956. 
The project covers 272,000 acres in an important cattle-raising zone south of 
Calabozo in Guarico state, some 190 miles from Caracas. Because the region 
Supplies Venezuela's most densely populated areas, it was chosen for the huge 
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agrarian project which is expected to raise the state's food production by 
540%. The irrigated area will be divided into 500 mechanized farms of about 
500 acres each to be turned over to selected agricultural workers and their 
families. Some 80% of the land will be devoted to the production of beef 
and dairy products and the rest to corn, sesame, rice, and black beans. 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation announced that in 1955 it will 
finance only 64,000 acres of rice as compared with 135,000 acres in 1954 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 221). In addition. to this drastic reduction in production 
credits, the support price for rice will be lowered. Dry, hot weather in 
May and June, however, will probably sharply reduce the yields per acre from 
the high 1954 yields. The drought has also affected the corn around Lake 


Valencia and cut the Caracas water supply. 


The French Ambassador to Venezuela, Pierre Denis, stated that France 
would purchase from Venezuela, not only coffee and cacao as provided for by 
recent commercial agreements, but also considerable quantities of sisal. 

This is the first time that Venezuelan sisal, now in excess supply, has been 


mentioned in trade agreements. 


A Paris construction company, Campenon-Benard, submitted a proposal to 
the Venezuelan Government for a bridge over the entrance to Lake Maracaibo. 
The Ministry of Public Works is still studying plans for the bridge. The 
French company is completing a $7.7 million award to build breakwaters for 
the Lake Maracaibo deep water channel which will enable ocean-going tankers 
to enter the lake and pick up petroleum for export to world markets. Since 
the project is to be finished by the end of 1955, the Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration is going ahead with plans to build a huge deep-water port on the 
lake at La Salina terminal to handle the increased traffic. 


Carlos Davila, Secretary General of the Organization of American States, 
recently received a committee headed by Gustavo San Roman, president of 
Diario las Américas of Miami. The committee presented the project of a 
secondary school to be called "Colegio de las Américas"to be established in 
Caracas by a group of Venezuelans and North Americans living in Venezuela. 
The school, with a capacity of 1,500 students, would be a bilingual insti- 
tution under the auspices of the 0.A.S., where both Venezuelan and North 
American students could prepare for university work in either country. 





The United States and Venezuela signed an agreement under the U.S. "atoms- 
for-peace" program. Humberto Fernandez-Moran, director of the Venezuelan 
Institute of Neurology and Cerebral Investigations founded in 1954, an- 
nounced that within two years the institute expects to install an atomic 
reactor for medical studies and other scientific investigations. 


Early in June, Carlos Felice Cardot, once Governor of the state of Lara, 
replaced Leonardo Altuve Carillo as Ambassador to Colombia. The new Ambassa- 
dor has also been a lawyer for the Creole Petroleum Corporation. A member 
of the Academia Nacional de la Historia, he is the author of historical and 
legal studies. 
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COLOMBIA 


The government reported that the Tolima guerrillas had been finally 
"exterminated." The State Information Office announced that Armed Forces 
casualties in this campaign included 31 men killed, and 46 soldiers, two 
non-commissioned officers, and four officers wounded. Earlier in the month, 
Gen. Gabriel Paris, Minister of War, said that the Army had six battalions 
comitted in Tolima. He declared that for seven years they had been fight- 
ing to re-establish order and still had not achieved their purpose. He 
also supported the government's earlier claim that the trouble was Commu- 


nist-inspired (H.A.R., VIII: p. 221). 


Hopes for a return to freedom of elections and the democratic insti- 
tutions of constitutional government in Colombia seemed more distant than 
ever in June. Some Colombians felt that the manner in which the Tolima 
situation was settled was a sign of an approaching dawn of peace and de- 
mocracy; however, these hopes were dashed by President Rojas Pinilla's 
speech on June 13, the second anniversary of his usurpation of the powers of 
government. The President, in announcing that the Constituent Assembly 
would not sit this year, said, "the parliamentary system is the greatest 
attainment of democracy, but such a system is possible only when a country 
has achieved a high cultural level and when political parties have become 
civilized." An editorial in Semana, concurring with the President's analysis 
of the situation, stated that the two traditional political parties were so 
filled with malicious desires for vengeance and retaliation that they would 
spring at each other's throats once military government discontinued. 


In contrast to the apparent docility with which the press greeted 
Rojas Pinilla's anniversary speech, the government attitude expressed later 
on in the official radio bulletin received severe press criticism. This 
broadcast,in reiterating Rojas Pinilla's declarations of June 13, added that 
the Colombian military has "three incontrovertible arguments" for military 
government: "Intelligence, patriotism and machine guns.” 


Displaying this attitude in a more positive fashion, 150 club-swinging 
policemen broke up a student demonstration held in commemoration of the 
massacre of 12 students on June 8 and 9 of last year (H.A.R., VII: No. 6). 
Students, three of whom were slightly injured in the melee, were not even 
allowed to place flowers at the site of the killing. This meeting was 
broken up on the pretext that, according to executive order, public meetings 
are forbidden in Colombia. The government had hoped to avoid difficulties 
by arranging to have schools closed on this anniversary date so that most 


students would be at home. 





A further indication of the totalitarian aspects of the Colombian 
government was seen in Minister of Foreign Relations Evaristo Sourdis' 
statement that, even though the constitutional freedom of religious sects 
should be protected, "Colombia should not be considered as a field for prose- 
lytizing efforts which are contrary to the faith of our fathers." 


The brief truce in May between government and press (H.A.R., VIII: 
Pp. 221) apparently has ended. In Jume the government imposed censorship on 
the dailies La Republica, El Litoral, Diario Grafico and on the weekly, 








La Unidad. The latter two papers answered that, because of this continuing 
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censorship, they will henceforth editorialize only on history, art and 
literature. El Litoral of Barranquilla announced that it was suspending 
publication because of "economic persecution” by the government, which 
subsequently denied this allegation. Authorities also suspended two student 
newspapers for "having intervened in politics." The opposition daily El 
‘risol of Cali was ordered to post a 10,000-peso bond against possible libel 
aetion. The National Press Commission of Colombia has asked for an audience 
with President Rojas Pinilla in order to discuss these difficulties. 


The $68 million trade deficit for January through March 1955 is causing 
renewed inflationary pressure on Colombia's economy (H.A.R., VIII: p. 222). 
Latin American Business Highlights of June 1955 stated that this pressure is 
exerted in two ways. First, government restrictions have caused the cost of 
imported products to go up steeply, thus limiting importation. Secondly, 
the reduction of imports causes 4& scarcity of goods for sale. With domestic 
purchasing power remaining high, the trend is toward inflation. Domestic 
purchasing power has been kept high by expanding credit; loans are running 
higher than last year despite government efforts to restrict credit. Also, 
government spending is expected to increase. On June 28, La Re ublica 
reported that several French firms will grant loans totaling $100 million 
to the Colombian Government for use in public works projects. 





An indication of this inflationary tendency is the continued decline 
of the Colombian peso on the free market, where the quotation weakened to 
4.16 per dollar. However, in answer to rumors that the peso will be de- 
valuated, Treasury Minister Carlos Villaveces reaffirmed the government's 
intention of maintaining the present official rate of 2.50 pesos per dollar. 


Latin American Business Highlights also pointed out the disadvantages 
of a one-crop export economy as contrasted with the more diversified econo- 
mies of countries like Mexico and Peru. The present Colombian coffee 
situation points up these disadvantages. Early in June, Manual Mejia 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 223), in New York for the coffee conference, was opti- 
mistic. He felt that controlled marketing through the newly formed Inter- 
national Coffee Office combined with an expected increase in world con- 
sumption would prevent further drops in price. The first crack in Mejia's 
hopeful structure appeared when Asian and African producers remained aloof. 
When the U. S. Department of Agriculture's estimate of world production 
indicated a figure about 4 million sacks higher than that foreseen at the 
New York meeting, serious doubts began to be felt as to whether the Inter- 
national Coffee Office could cope with this situation. 





As the month ended, Brazil, from whose plantations will come most of 
the increase in world production as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, was showing definite signs of coolness toward the coffee pact. An 
authoritative Brazilian source emphasized that the coffee plan was not a 
binding agreement but was merely a tentative plan. Thus despite the best 
efforts of Mejia and his government, it appeared doubtful that the Inter- 
national Coffee Office could function effectively this year. 





U. S. businessmen were disturbed by the Colombian Government's constant 
changing of import regulations and also by the growing uncertainty of pay- 
nents on Colombian imports. There exists at present in Colombia an estimated 
$100 million in past due commercial obligations to U. S. firms. The trouble 


is said to stem from a Colombian Government regulation which permits the 
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granting of import licences without guaranteeing that foreign exchange will 
available to cover authorized purchases. U. S. exporters want the State 
partment to obtain a clear-cut statement of the Colombian Government's 
ttitude in this matter. The Commerce and Industry Association of New York 
attacked resolution 29, recently issued by the Colombian Government, which 
requires that an invoice of all exports to Colombia be submitted by the ex- 
porter to the appropriate Colombian consul for his approval. This resolution 
intended to curb abuses by Colombian importers who might report ficti- 


1s if 


tiously high prices in order to obtain dollars which could then be sold on 
the black market or otherwise misused. 


The U. S. and Colombia are negotiating a treaty to underwrite U. S. 
private capital in Colombia. Similar treaties have been made with Haiti, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Ecuador and Peru. The U. S., according to this treaty, 
will guarantee to reimburse investors who suffer expropriation and also will 
exchange dollars for Colombian currency in case conversion is denied by the 


Colombian Government. 


Colombia has signed a bilateral "atoms-for-peace" atomic exchange agree- 
ment with the U. S. Colombian Foreign Minister Evaristo Sourdis said that 
Colombia will organize an institute of nuclear study equipped with an atomic 
reactor. He also said that high quality uranium deposits have been found in 


the Department of Santander. 


ECUADOR 


On June 2, César Plaza Monzdén, a retired army colonel, was appointed 
Minister of Interior to succeed Pedro Concha Enriquez, who held the office 
for only four months (H.A.R., VIII: p. 78). Concha Enriquez resigned 
allegedly for reasons of health, but recent incidents indicate that the real 
reason was complexly related to the current bitter dispute between the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branehes over the case of Alejandro Carri6n, editor of 
the opposition newspaper, El Universo of Guayaquil. Carrion was brutally 
beaten last April by unknown assailants apparently in retaliation for his 
criticism of the administration (H.A.R., VIII: p. 175). After extensive 
investigations, the criminal court of Guayaquil cited two policemen as the 
prime suspects and summoned them to a court hearing. At this point Minister 
Concha Erfquez, hacked by the President, refused to allow the policemen to 
testify, maintaining that police enjoy legal exemption. The criminal judge 
then appealed for support to the Supreme Court, which ruled that the adminis- 
tration had no legal right to protect criminal suspects and that a vicious 
assault cannot be considered in line with police duties. The dispute was 
still raging when Concha Enriquez suddenly resigned. It was expected that a 
new minister such as Plaza Monzon could resolve the difficulty without too 


much loss of face. 
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Occurrences such as the foregoing have antagonized the Liberal and 
Socialist elements of the country to the point where the two parties have 
decided to form a "Democratic Front," the better to oppose the present ad- 
ministration in both September's municipal elections and next year's 
presidential election. Spokesmen for the two parties released a joint 
statement charging that the use of illicit means of retaining power by 
‘reactionary Falangist forces" have made it necessary for Liberals and 
Socialists to unite "in order to save democracy in Ecuador." The name of 


, 
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fauardo Salazar Gémez has been unofficially mentioned as a possible 1956 
"Democratic Front" presidential candidate. 


On June 30, a strike paralyzing the train service between Quito and 
Guayaquil was called by the 7,000 members of the Ecuadorean Railroad 
workers' Union. Shortly before calling the strike, the leaders of the union 
wired President Velasco Ibarra of their grave situation after five weeks 
without pay. The President replied that railroad workers have a perfect 
right to claim their wages and that back salaries would be paid as soon as 
possible; he emphasized, however, that the strike was "illegal" and would be 
ended by the government within two hours. He also indicated that the rail- 
road company's failure to pay wages was due to a difficult financial situ- 
ation, the solution to which was being studied. The President immediately 
econvoked a special cabinet meeting to study security measures and how to 
prevent further crippling of the nation's communications. 


José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the United States and 
representative to the World Bank, signed an agreement under which Ecuador 
became the 15th member of the proposed International Finance Corporation. 
The Corporation, which will be affiliated with the World Bank, will have a 
capital of $100 million to be used in the economic development of member 


countries. 


The Foreign Affairs Ministers of Ecuador and Uruguay, Luis Antonio 
Penaherrera and Santiago Rompani respectively, signed in June a commercial 
pact and a subsequent payments agreement which will regulate trade between 


the two countries for three years. 


Because of higher prices and a 35% gain in volume, cacao displaced 
bananas as Ecuador's principal export for the first time in three years. 
According to Latin American Business Highlights, 1954 cacao exports were 
valued at $34.9 million, more than twice the value of the 1953 exports. 
Nevertheless, banana exports (H.A.R., VIII: p. 225) were valued at $28 
million in 1954, 184 above 1953 and 10 times the 1948 level. Coffee exports, 
at a value of $27.1 million, showed an increase of $8.2 million from 1953. 
Ecuador's fourth important export crop, rice, dropped 75% below the 1953 
exports, however. Despite a surplus for export, Ecuador only sold $1.5 
million of rice because of high world production and scarce markets. 





The Bellanca Aircraft Corporation of New York announced in June through 
its affiliate, Albert and Son Machinery, that it had completed negotiations 
for the construction of a $1.6 million tire factory in Cuenca. This new 
factory, which will be the only tire plant in Ecuador, will have an esti- 


nated daily output of 200 tires. 





A small sensation was caused in artistic and intellectual circles of 
Washington, D.C., in June by the 14 modernistic paintings of Oswaldo 
Guayasmin, the Ecuadorean painter, in the Pan American Union. Time on 
June 20 called the work of Guayasmin "...as powerful as any painting to 
come out of South America in modern times." In comparing Guayasmin with 


the late José Clemente Orozco of Mexico, Time stated, "He has a similar 
social consciousness, amounting to aching rage at man's inhumanities and a 
Similar range of techniques, from abstraction to hammer blunt realism." 
Guayasmin will go next to the United Nations Building to paint a mural to 


be donated by Ecuador. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


One of the most elaborate and impressive receptions that Lima has ever 
nelad welcomed Marcos Pérez Jiménez, President of Venezuela, upon his arrival 
in the Peruvian capital on June 4. The widely publicized visit of the 
Venezuelan Chief Executive was arranged as a manifestation of the "long- 
standing friendship" between the two countries. A personal friendship was 
also renewed, since Pérez Jiménez was a former student of Peruvian President 
Odaria when the latter was head of the national war college in Lima. 


As his plane landed at Limatambo airport, the visiting chief-of-state was 
greeted by the customary 2l-gun salute followed by the playing of the Peruvian 
and Venezuelan national anthems. During his six-day visit in Lima, Pérez 
Jiménez was feted with banquets, military parades and exhibitions, and various 
official and private ceremonies. He was honored at a special session of 
congress, where he received a replica in gold of the historic keys of the 
city. He was also made an honorary brigadier general of the Peruvian Army and 
was accorded the Order of Merit for policemen. The gift of the Venezuelan 
President to Odria was a gold-plated replica of the sword of the Liberator 
Simon Bolivar. Encrusted with some 800 sapphires, the sword is reputed to be 


worth some $3,000. 


Although the visit was ostensibly only for goodwill purposes, some ob- 
servers noted a touch of subtle rivalry. The lavish gift of President Pérez 
Jiménez to General Odrfa was seen by some as a reminder that Peruvian inde- 
pendence was won through the efforts of Venezuela's Simén Bolivar. Other 
observers interpreted the visit as a warning to other nations that Peru and 
Venezuela stand united to defend their respective international positions. 
Whatever the purpose, President Odria accepted an invitation from Pérez 
Jiménez to visit Caracas in the near future, the date to be announced later. 


The question of maritime sovereignty was discussed at the seventh session 
of the United Nations International Law Commission at Geneva, which was con- 
vened in order to define modern piracy, delimit world territorial sea limits, 
and regulate the world's fishing grounds in a manner that would saferuard the 
conflicting interests of small nations and still maintain freedom of the sees. 
Major countries, notably the United States and Great Britain, maintain that 
fishery problems must be solved without restricting freedom of the seas; the 
United States accepts the conservation of marine life in principle but with- 
out the extension of national sovereignty to 200 miles off shore. The com- 
mission discussed the uniform, regional and local proposals drawn up in May 
at the International Conference on the Conservation of Oceanic Fisheries in 
Rome (H.A.R., VIII: p. 176): (1) except in extraordinary cases, all 
countries should have the same breadth of territorial waters; (2) countries 
in particular regions should have a territorial sea of different breadth 
from that of countries elsewhere; and (3) each country should have a terri- 
torial sea of a reasonable breadth depending on its own local circumstances. 
At present, uniformity is favored, although Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile protest it as contrary to declarations made at the sixth session of 
the U. N. International Law Commission held in Paris last year. According 
to Alfredo Donoso y Donoso, the Ecuadorean chargé d'affaires, the sixth con- 
ference published proposals that the limit should vary with the particular 
circumstances and historical rights of each country and that each state 
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should have the right to fix its own offshore limits. The problem seems no 
closer to solution than before the last two international conferences, and 
it may be that agreement can be reached only through direct negotiation by 


the interested parties. 


The University of San Marcos, which was closed in May because of a stu- 
dent strike (H.A.R., VIII: p. 226), resumed classes on June 22. Earlier in 
the month, five pre-medical students ended their hunger strike protesting 
denial of admission to the university Medical School. A Jume 2 editorial 
of La Presa of Lima favored university reform to avoid future similar oc- 
currences. Stressing the need for full-time professors who would give un- 
divided attention to their classes, the editorial blamed the student strike 
on the general Latin American practice of hiring at modest salaries as pro- 
fessors part-time professional men more interested in their professional 
practice. La Prensa voiced the hope that with a better faculty and with 
wiser expenditures of academic funds for improvement of libraries, build‘ngs, 
and equipment, students would study and Peruvian universities would make a 
greater contribution to Peruvian society. 





The attempts of producer groups to increase the Peruvian sugar export 
quota apparently received a setback during June. At the International Sugar 
Council held in London, June 1 to 3, the Peruvian representatives walked out 
in protest over the. International Sugar Agreement, which it believed favored 
Cuba and jiscriminated against Peru and other small producers. The full 
Cuban world quota was restored, and Brazil, not a member of the international 
council, also received favorable treatment. Peru, however, was reported to 
be scheduled for a 15% decrease. The Peruvian quota for the U. S. market 
also appears to be scheduled for modification. Peruvian producers hope to be 
allotted an increase by the new U. S. Sugar Law when it goes into effect in 
1956. However, according to La Prensa, U.S. Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse proposed a cut in the Peruvian quota. This, stated the Lima 
daily, was a clear discrimination against Peru in favor of Cuba. Peruvian 
Sugar producers base their demands for a higher quota on the following 
points: that Peru's quota is small in proportion to its production; that 
Peru could buy more U. S. manufactured goods if sugar exports brought in more 
U. S. dollars; that Peru supplies the United States with many strategic raw 
materials; and that Peru operates under a system of free enterprise that 
deserves U. S. support. Furthermore, if the Peruvian proposal reported in 
May (H.A.R., VIII: p. 226) were accepted, the U. S. Treasury would benefit 
since Peru and other small producers pay a full import duty, while Cuban 


sugar receives preferential treatment. 


Overproduction and a slow world market may hinder the exportation of 
cotton, Peru‘s other leading agricultural product. The United States has 
for several years been cutting its own production in order to allow other 
producing countries to compete on the world market. However, the current 
cotton situation has prompted Washington to propose a plan to subsidize U. S. 
cotton exports in order to assure U. S. producers high prices and protection 
against crop failure. The small producing countries, unable to afford a 
Similar subsidizing system, would suffer from the unequal competition. 
Peruvian Ambassador to the United States Fernando Berckemeyer urged at a 
luncheon given by the Cotton Importers Association that the United States not 
adopt such a measure. Peru depends heavily on revenues from its cotton crop, 


and this measure could hurt the Peruvian economy. Because of an unusually 
cold spring and difficulty in controlling the spread of disease, the 1955 
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Tanguis cotton crop is expected to be considerably smaller than the 1954 crop. 
If the production of Pima cotton is as great as expected, however, total 
cotton production may reach the 500,000 bales mark attained in 1954. 


Both the tobacco and the match industries, long-time government-con- 
trolled monopolies, were turned over to private enterprise during June. 
This action marked another step in President Odria's liberal economic policy. 


BOLIVIA 


On June 3-4, some 150 political prisoners charged with "seditious acts" 
were released. Among them were several menibers of the opposition Falange. 
Possibly in an effort to secure their own release, the Falangistas still in 
prison directed a letter to their chief, Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, currently 
a refugee in Rio de Janeiro, requesting him to call off all conspiratorial 
acts directed against the M.N.R. government of Victor Paz Estenssoro and wo 
channel his influence toward restoring national harmony in Bolivia. 

Gustavo Stumpf, jailed sub-head of the Falange (H.A.R., VIII: p. 228), 
called a press conference at the national penitentiary and handed newsmen a 
copy of the letter sent to Unzaga de la Vega. The letter proposed that the 
Falange adopt a cooperative attitude, recognizing the many "benefits" to the 
nation which have stemmed from the M.N.R. regime "in spite of its many 


mistakes.” 


Despite a clause in the constitution prohibiting immediate re-election, 
observers believe that Paz Estenssoro will be nominated by the M.N.R. for a 
second presidential term in the 1956 elections. Labor leader Juan Lechin 
last month (H.A.R., VIII: p. 228) drew repeated cheers for the party and the 
President, clearly indicating that Paz Estenssoro would receive strong labor 


support if he decided to seek reelection. 





Eduardo Canedo Peldez, exiled lieutenant colonel in the Bolivian Army 
and ex-chief of police, accused the Bolivian Government of supporting a 
Communist plan to make a "Soviet Union" out of South America. In Rio de 
Janeiro, Canedo told O Globo that he had obtained a copy of the plans for 
the "sovietization" of the continent using Bolivia as a base. 


The Bolivian oil industry is receiving added publicity from the explo- 
ration venture of the famous Texas wildcatter, Glenn H. McCarthy. At present 
icCarthy has two wells in production in the area of Los Monos, where he got 
a concession two years ago (H.A.R., VI: No. 5). His present plans call 
for the drilling of from 30 to 45 wells in the Agua Salada region near the 
Argentine border. Financial backing will come from private U. S. investors 
in the amount of $4 million to be used for drilling , equipment, and the 
completion of a 15-mile feeder line to join the Bolivian-owned pipeline to 
Argentina. Arrangements have already been made to sell much of the expected 
production to the Argentine Government. According to McCarthy, production 
should reach 5,000 to 13,000 barrels per day by the end of the 17-month 
development period. With characteristic optimism, the Texas oilman declared 
that within two years his Bolivian concessions would equal anything he ever 


had in the United States. 


A proposed extension of the Camiri-Sucre-Oruro pipeline to Sicasica 
(north of Oruro) will eventually supply the Chilean city of Arica with oil 
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for thermoelectric power, according to a report from Mario A. Montenegro, 
director of petroleum in the Bolivian Ministry of Mines and Petroleum. 


Bolivian tin mines received a three-month extension in their contract 
to ship tin to the Texas City smelter. The contract expired last March but 
was extended by the U. S. Government until June 30, 1956. 


Edward J. Sparks, ex-U. S. Ambassador to Bolivia (H.A.R., V: No. 6), 
stated before an executive session of the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in May that U. S. aid to Bolivia was responsible for saving that 
country from chaos and Communism. According to Sparks' report, published 
June 1, development of the petroleum industry and further diversification 
of the national economy will make it possible for the United States to dis- 
continue aid to Bolivia soon. Currently, the International Cooperation 
Administration (formerly the Foreign Operations Administration) has approved 
additional aid for Bolivia in the form of $7.3 million worth of U. S. surplus 
foodstuffs and developmental agricultural, industrial, and transportation 


machinery. 
The Bolivian foreign exchange situation was gravely worsened this month 


when U. S. exchange reached a record breaking 3,000 bolivianos to the 


dollar. 


CHILE 





A record high for the peso of 625 per dollar was quoted on June 28 by 
the Santiago Stock Exchange as runaway inflation keynoted this month's 
events. During the first six months of 1955 the peso dropped 84% in pur- 
chasing power. Widespread unrest over the resultant surging cost of living 
erupted at midnight, June 30, when 60,000 transport and communications 
workers declared a paralyzing strike. Railways, transit systems, shipping, 
postal and telegraph services were involved. Immediately following the 
strike announcement, President Carlos Ibanez declared martial law in six 
provinces: Santiago, Antofagasta, Atacama, Valparaiso, Concepcion and 
O'Higgins. Army officers were to be placed in charge of these zones. The 
Minister of Defense, Col. Benjamin Videla, ordered national police to guard 
postal and telegraph offices and all key rail points. Videla also placed 
the armed forces on "alert" to prevent possible violence and sabotage. 


Adding to the turmoil was the probability that a general strike, as 
threatened by the Unified Labor Central (C.U.T.C.H.),might be called in 
early July. This labor organization planned such action as a warning to the 
government "that it must revise the. country's economic and financial 
structure." The proposed strike was scheduled for a 24-hour duration but 
labor warned it could be extended indefinitely. The discontent over the 
high living costs appeared to be building up to a situation similar to that 
of 1931 when a nation-wide strike forced the resignation of President Carlos 
Ibanez. He was re-elected in September, 1952..--: 


In an attempt to better the chaotic economy, the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce proposed a fluctuating free exchange system in the next few months 
to revise the present exchange which allows 110 pesos to the dollar for 
essential permitted goods; 200 pesos to the dollar on officially permitted 
goods; and 360 pesos to the dollar on marginally permitted goods 
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H.A.R., VIII: p. 231). The proposed "fluctuating" system, concluded the 
“Ministry of Economy and Commerce, would enable the government to operate 

on the free market, to prevent any further excessive depreciation of the peso, 
and gradually increase imports. This ministry also hopes for economic im- 
provement by contracting the services of foreign financial experts, possibly 
smericans, to study reform in Chilean public administration and financial 


Pua 


policy. 


The improved treatment by the Chilean Government of the copper and 
nitrate industries (H.A.R., VIII: p. 231-232) coupled with the present U. S. 
copper shortage should present some stabilization to these fields. Chile is 
trying to supplement low agricultural production by purchasing U. S. surplus 
wheat, cotton, cotton-seed oil, powdered milk, and cattle feed. Chile signed 


aU. S. "Atoms for Peace" accord. 


Trade treaties are being negotiated with Argentina, Brazil and Bolivia, 
which President Ibdénez plans to visit in August. Additional trade agreements 
are being concluded with Austria and Switzerland. Further evidence of Chile's 
desire to stimulate economic activity is evidenced by the "statute of new 
investments." This law, which grants special customs favors as well as 
taxes, currency, and other franchises to the foreign investor, is being 
widely circulated by the Ministry of Economy in the hope of attracting 


additional capital. 


Such appeals were deflated by the recent refusal of the World Bank to 
grant Chile a $65 million loan. Representatives of the World Bank decided 
after a six-week study that any rescue attempt would be impossible "until 
Chile is a better risk." The mission indicated that Chile is heading for a 
tremendous foreign exchange deficit which will not be covered by private in- 
vestments. Notwithstanding their decision in Chile, World Bank officials 
recently stated that they are in a position to lend $150 million to Latin 
America in the next fiscal year, a $50 million increase over last year. 


Besides the threat of a general strike, the political crises caused by 
the inability of Congress and the President to compromise has, in effect, 
paralyzed effective government. Proposing that the solution to this problem 
would be the dissolution of Congress were a group of middle-grade military 
officers who are members of the Linea Recta (H.A.R., VIII: p. 230). When 
it became known that this proposal was made in a secret audience with Ibanez, 
the Chamber of Deputies censured the President. Ibanez answered that he 
would not disregard the constitution in his attempts to solve the country's 
problems. He further declared in a speech before 500 army officers on June 
8 that the military should avoid politics and "fulfill their duty." The 
maneuvering of Linea Recta appears to involve Chile's relations with Argentina. 
The group is known to be associated with the officers of the Argentine G.0.U. 
(Grupo de Oficiales Unidos) which was behind the 1943 military coup that made 
possible the emergence of Juan Perdén as a political power. The Linea Recta 
is further known for its admiration of the Venezuelan dictatorship of General 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, Current public opinion in Chile views the actions of 
Linea Recta with great disfavor, especially in the light of the June 16 


revolt in Argentina. 





, Gen. Ibénez appears to be concealing his possible association with 
Linea Recta as operations of this group are apparently connected with govern- 
ment reshuffling of army officers (H.A.R., VIII: p. 230). 


It is becoming 
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a practice of Linea Recta to attempt to force arrests or resignations of 
pre officers. For reporting this, editor Mario Mafan of the anti- 
administration daily El Debate was arrested due to his "refusal to reveal 
his source Of information for a series of reports on the political activity 


of a group of army officers." 


Fear of seditious military activities has led the Chamber of Deputies 
to appoint a special committee to investigate the activities of persons from 
Latin American dictatorships in Chile. This committee, presently meeting 
weekly, is headed by Deputy Florencio Galleguillos. Such fears are further 
supported by the recent Senate decision to investigate the activities of 
Linea Recta in the Air Force. Rumors indicating that President Ibanez will 
give up his post in favor of a younger man such as the ambitious Minister of 
Labor and alleged leader in Linea Recta, General Eduardo Yanez Zavala, who 
reputedly aspires to a dictatorship, were refuted by President Ibanez. He 
declared, "I'm an old man of almost 80 years, but I have the energy of a man 
of 30, and I will not weaken. 


On the international scene Chile is presently involved in the Ant- 
arctic "cold war" over disputed territory. Great Britain has recently 
occupied two new bases on the Palmer Peninsula below the southernmost tip 
of South America. In all, there are eight British bases in the disputed 
area. Chile, Argentina and Great Britain have rejected overtures of the 
U. S. (which leys no claim to the area) favoring internationalization of the 
Antarctic, and only until now have Argentina and Chile agreed to submit 
three of the disputed Antarctic island territory cases (Lenox, Nueva, and 
Picton) to international arbitration by the Hague Court. Chile optimis- 
tically proclaimed that, under an agreement of 1881, arbitration will prove 
"without a doubt" that the islands belong to Chile. Possibly in order to 
secure her present holdings, however, the Chilean Senate approved in closed 
session on June 15 a bill to incorporate Chilean Antarctic territory into 
Magallanes Province. The bill then went to the Chamber of Deputies. 


The New York Times reported that Chilean diplomat José Maza is con- 

sidered as a Ss a leading candidate of the next session of the U. N. General 
Assembly, opening in September. Rudecindo Ortega, Chile's permanent delegate 
to the U.N., maintains that Maza has been promised the backing of the 
majority of the Latin American countries and furthermore declared that Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India had pledged his support for Maza's candi- 
dacy through the offices of Miguel Serrano, Chilean Minister in New Delhi. 
Ortega contends that other Asian states may be expected to follow India's 
lead. Maza, as head of the Chilean delegation at four sessions of the 
Assembly, campaigned for the establishment of the U. N. Economic Commission 


for Latin America. 








RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


When President Perén began tussling with the Roman Catholic Church late 
in 1954, observers scarcely gave the Church an outside chance to offer 
effective resistance. Since 1946 the Argentine strong man had built up a 
legend of invincibility as he had progressively whittled down the former 
Strength of his many formidable foes. However, the Church refused to be 
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subdued; its opposition had by June helped to unleash a powerful wave of anti- 
perén resistance in Argentina that became a serious threat to Perén's personal 


yower . 


The dramatic chain of events began on June 11, when some 100,000 
‘atholics demonstrated for six hours in Buenos Aires on the occasion of a 
Corpus Christi celebration. This was described by witnesses as the largest 
mass act against the government since Perén came to power. The metropolitan 
cathedral and the Plaza de Mayo which it confronts were jammed with an 
enthusiastic crowd that waved white handkerchiefs in support of the Church 
and clamored for a procession. The traditional procession celebrating Corpus 
Christi Day, which fell on Thursday, June 9, had been postponed by Church 
officials until Saturday the llth. This was because Thursday had been made a 
working day under the government's March decree (H.A.R., VIII: p. 131) 
eliminating most religious holidays. However, the Saturday procession was 
then denied by police. To prevent a gathering at the cathedral, some subway 
lines into the city were halted, commuter trains and busses ran only every 
half hour instead of every four minutes, and radios, all government-controlled 
announced that the procession had been canceled. At the same time, the 
government held a rival demonstration to honor Pascual Pérez on his return 
from a successful defense in Japan of his flyweight boxing championship 
title. His original plans to arrive on Thursday (Corpus Christi Day) were 
changed when the Church procession was postponed to Saturday. However, his 
reception committee was anything butnumerous; it did not even include 
sportsman Perén. Police were there, though not at the locale of the Church 


demonstration. 


At the conclusion of the Corpus Christi ceremonies inside the cathedral, 
the Catholic throng surged from the Plaza de Mayo to the Capitol building, 
13 blocks away, where it cheered the raising of a papal flag by Catholic 
youths on one of the building's flagpoles. At nightfall, the crowd filed 
peacefully for 65 blocks along the city's main streets, holding up torches 
made of rolled-up newspapers. It finally dispersed at the cathedral, after 
singing the national anthem. Many observers declared that without doubt most 
of the opposition parties had hidden behind the cloak of the Church to swell 
the afternoon and evening multitude. 


Next day, Minister of Interior Angel Borlenghi accused the demonstrators 
of having stoned public buildings (including the labor-controlled La Prensa), 
of having attacked several foreign embassies, and of having removed and 
burned the Argentine flag from the Capitol building. Later in the day, a 
group of government supporters, shouting hostile slogans, scuffled with and 
hurled stones at a group of Catholic adherents who lined up several rows deep 
in front of the cathedral. Some 430 Catholics retreated inside the episcopal 
palace, where they were arrested by police the following morning. Monday 
evening, Peron denounced the Catholic Church as a "wolfin sheep's clothing," 
and vowed his government would force it to obey "the will of the people." He 
accused the Catholics of "planning and executing treason” during the weekend 
demonstrations, in which at least 29 persons were injured. The President 
appealed to the people not to meet force with force unless he gave tiie word 
for action by “people's organizations." While he was speaking, small bands 
of Peronistas were roaming the streets, shouting slogans and wrecking various 
cafes and fashionable shops. One crowd was repulsed by Church supporters 
when it sought to plant an Argentine flag atop the episcopal palace. 
Apparently no one was hurt. 














e OF . 


In the days following the Saturday procession, a violent press campaign 
yas launched against Msgrs. Manuel Tato and Ramon Novoa, auxiliary bishop of 
nuenos Aires and canon deacon of the diocese respectively, as the "brains of 

hese vile machinations." Excelsior of Mexico City pointed out that even in 
the early years of Perén's regime, Tato symbolized clerical resistance to his 
measures, while "right up to the last," Cardinal Copello, looked upon as a 
symbol of the pro-administration clergy, was making cordial visits to the Casa 
nosada. On June 15, Peron had the Argentine-born Tato and Novoa arrested and 
jeported on a plane to Rome, without allowing them to take a change of clothince 
or any personal belongings. The decree expelling them cited an old colonial 
law authorizing the government to oust Church authorities who have violated 
their duties. At the same time, police searched the homes of a number of 
varish priests for "incriminating" documents. 


Vatican reaction to the expulsion was immediate and drastic. Declaring 
that only the Holy See can modify the ecclesiastical authority of any prelete, 
Church authorities pointed out that canon law provides automatic excommuni- 
eation for those who obstruct the exercise of Church jurisdiction or who 
"violently lay hands" on a bishop. On the morning of June 16, Pope Pius XII, 
who once decorated Perén, excommunicated all government authorities who had 
"trampled on the rights of the Church" and "used violence against its members." 
In the last quarter of a century, excommunication decrees have been directed 
almost exclusively against leaders of Iron Curtain countries for their attacks 


on the Church. 


A few hours following the excommunication, the President fled from the 
Casa Rosada (Government House) after receiving a last-minute warning from his 
intelligence service that an air raid was on its way. Just before noon, a 
flight of four to six Argentine Navy planes appeared through the low rain 
clouds, dropping at least eight bombs in the area, scarring the Casa Rosada 
and seriously damaging the Treasury Ministry building. Army units, including 
six tanks, gun carriers and armored trucks loaded with soldiers, soon appeared 
to defend the government against further attacks. At least 50 busses loaded 
with C.G.T. (Confederacién General del Trabajo) supporters of Perén reportedly 
converged on the Plaza de Mayo in front of the Casa Rosada, "to support the 
President with their voices." Three hours after the first air attack came a 
second one, this time dropping incendiary bombs. Units of the Air Force joinec 
the revolt with jet planes. Casualties were high because by then hundreds of 
C.G.T. workers had gathered in the Plaza. Police authorities announced that 
156 persons were killed and 750 wounded. Other reports varied widely, with 
estimates of from 360 to 2,000 killed and 846 to 3,000 injured. The Army 
Ministry announced that 17 army men were killed and 78 wounded. 





The Army promptly put down the revolt. Revolutionaries holding out in the 

‘Navy Ministry surrendered, including their leaders, Rear Admiral Anibal 0. 
wre ete ng 48, Perén's Navy Minister since 1951, and Rear Admiral Taranzo 

Calderén. One of the ringleaders of the uprising, an admiral, was reported to 
have committed suicide just before the other rebels raised the white flag. 
Peron declared a state of siege, and promised that "justice will be done" to 
those guilty of the "outrage." That night, the President declared that the 
rebellion had been quelled, and that the planes (reportedly, some 39, with 122 
crewmen) had, “as usual,” fled to Uruguay. Actually, some rebels in the 
interior were said to have held out for several days. By the end of the month, 
a flotilla of rebel vessels was still unaccounted for; some said they were 
holding out off Buenos Aires, trying to negotiate with Perén and/or the Army. 
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On the 29th, the state of siege was lifted, and the country returned to the 
state of internal war, which had hung over the nation like a Damoclean sword 


since the abortive September 1951 putsch. 


Refugee flyers in Uruguay blamed their defeat on two things: a fog which 
hindered rebel planes and warships and prevented a planned landing on the 
Buenos Aires waterfront, and the reneging at the last minute of army units 
that had promised support. Perdén announced that since last November the plot 
haa been under discussion among military commanders, the political opposition 
and clerical elements. Visao (published in Brazil) reported that, toward the 
last of May, 18 regiments in Buenos Aires as well as the entire Third Division 
of the Army were involved in the revolutionary plans. Robert M. Hallett 
suggested in the Christian Science Monitor that whatever army groups may have 
been involved were checkmated by Peron's secret police, who in the past have 
been very effective in uncovering subversive leaders at the crucial moment. 
The New York Times declared that the real power in Argentina is the police, 
not the military. It pointed out that Perédn had long ago purged the top Army 
command, banished strong or doubtful officers to the provinces, kept munitions 
and supplies away from the men, and the guns and even motor fuel dumps away 


from the vehicles. 








Actually, for a short time after the revolt it did appear that Perdén was 
being eased out by the Army. For two days the President was conspicuously 
absent from the news and from public appearances, while General Franklin 
Lucero, the President's Army Minister and reputedly one of his closest friends, 
became the top man in the country as "Commander in Chief of the Forces of 
Repression." "At the express orders of the President," he took charge of all 
security forces, including the federal police, to safeguard "internal order 
and public tranquility." The New York Times stated, however, that it was 
ridiculous to speak of Lucero, "an unpopular figurehead," as the "strong man." 
"There are no strong men around General Perén," it said; "the 'Army' is 
nothing but a venal, weak, sycophantic group of high officers whom he had 
chosen." On June 22, Lucero returned the government to Perén, saying that he 
had served his purpose in restoring order and would now continue to serve the 
President with the "utmost loyalty." Perdén seemed now to be more firmly than 
ever in the saddle. As Robert M. Hallett pointed out in the Christian Science 
Monitor, the President is strengthened by each new unsuccessful attempt 
against his life. First, elements capable of leading a revolt are eliminated 
by death, imprisonment or exile. Also, each unsuccessful attempt tends to 
build up a feeling of Perén infallibility and to discourage groups that might 
otherwise move against him. 








Ww 


The New York Times, on the other hand, suggested that the revolt "signal- 
ized the beginning of the end of Juan Perén's amazing career." It declared 
that in the long run, the President's "signal victory against his enemies... 
may prove illusory, for the revolt showed a grave degree of disaffection, and 
because in the Roman Catholic Church, President Perén has an enemy of formi- 
dable proportions who does not abandon the struggle the way rebels have to 
when a battle goes against them." The newspaper declared that actually no one 
was loyal to the President in this crisis, for the Army leaders "were fighting 
for their own skins. If the uprising had succeeded, men like General Lucero... 
and General Sosa Molina, the Minister of Defense, would have been shot or 
imprisoned." 
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Though it was officially denied, many editorials outside of Argentina 
speculated that to hold Army support Perén was obliged to make some con- 
cessions, such as agreeing to restore the Church to its former position, or at 
least to tone down his campaign against it, and to reestablish all civil 
liberties. The Manchester Guardian Weekly submitted it was "reasonable to 
assume that, just as in 1951 the Army...secured the withdrawal of the late 
cra. Perén's candidacy for the vice-presidency, so now the generals have 
warned the President against causing domestic tension by his anti-clerical 
policies." The Guardian believed it unlikely, however, that the generals 
acted "in the guise of defenders of the Church, but rather in that of pro- 
tectors of the national interest." Thus, it pointed out, the Church "may 
prove to be the chief, if unexpected, beneficiary of the revolt." 





Following the uprising, Perén did turn more conciliatory to the Church, 
whether by his own or the Army's initiative was not clear. All jailed priests 
were ordered released. The peronista press halted its invective against the 
Church. Perén declared that he deplored and vigorously condemned the burning 
and sacking of some nine Roman Catholic churches, plus Cardinal Copello's 
residence, on the afternoon of the rebellion. He blamed the vandalism on 
Communists and ordered police to protect church property from further 
excesses. He also offered to have the government pay for damage done to the 
cathedral. Actually, many observers insisted that the pillagers were members 
of the C.G.T. Witnesses said that raiders, operating with "Gestapo-like 
efficiency," were disgorged from trucks at the various churches, where they 
smashed statues, stole chalices and set fire to the buildings. Women raiders 
danced in the streets with religious statues. Some of the men consumed the 
consecrated Hosts, while others put on the vcstments and said a mock Mass. 


The most significant olive branch held out to the Church by Perén was in 
his reshuffling of the cabinet. When all 16 ministers and five secretaries 
offered their resignations, Perén had by the end of June accepted only that of 
Interior Minister Angel Borlenghi, and was expected to accept others. 
Borlenghi was replaced by a 40-year-old lawyer, Oscar Edmundo Albrieu. 

Eduardo Vuletich also dropped out as secretary general of the C.G.T. 

Borlenghi and Vuletich were considered the chief government agitators against 
the Church. Another resignation came, though for a different reason, from 
César Bunge y Alvarez Calderén. He withdrew as economic counsel to the 
Argentine Embassy in Washington and as president of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, saying he was "in total disagreement" with the 
Perén government. In Buenos Aires, Rear Admiral Luis J. Corner was appointed 
new Minister of the Navy to replace the arrested Olivieri. 


The first impression of the outside observer on June 16 was that the 
naval uprising was an effort to defend the Church. Actually, observers have 
generally agreed that it was merely an attempt by some opportunist malcontents 
to take advantage of the tension caused by Perén's squabble with the Church to 
try to gain power. Exiled naval officers in Uruguay declared it grew out of a 
specific movement that made two unsuccessful efforts to stage it in 1952. 

They said it was a fight for general democratic liberties, including religious 
freedom. Disgust with widespread corruption was also mentioned. ‘The Times of 
London said that what is happening in Argentina is a result of the clash 
between landowners backed by the Church and city workers who support Perén. 
Perhaps it might also have spoken of “landowners backed by the Navy." One 
recalls that while Perén has converted the Army officers’ corps from a 
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land-owning Conservative into a Peronista middle-class group (H.A.R., 
II: No. 4), the Navy has largely continued to pick its officers from the 


"oligarchy." 


The Vatican's Osservatore Romano took issue with The Times over its in- 
terpretation. Argentine events are the result, it said, of the persecution to 
which the Church has been subjected "for no apparent reason." It denied, 
however, that the Church played any part in masterminding the naval revolt. 
The Catholic newspaper also commented on the Peronista demand for a consti- 
tutional amendment to separate Church and State. It compared such separation 
with the type enforced behind the Iron Curtain, where the Church is exposed to 
"systematic contempt" and "continual interference by the State." The 
editorial explained that the Church has no complaints about the form of 
separation in the United States. 





Speculation was renewed in the world press, following the revolt, re- 
garding the reasons for Perén's abruptly begun campaign against the Church in 
late October 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 10). Robert X. Young wrote in the 
catholic magazine, The Sign, published in New Jersey, that a Buenos Aires 
bishop had assured him that the clergy and bishops had seen an eventual break 
with PerOn coming for a long time. However, they had expected the latter 
merely to "keep nibbling away" at the Church for some while, and were 
surprised that something had "forced his hand ahead of time." The bishop 
explained that Churchmen suspected Perén had pounced because of Communist 
pressure in the C.G.T. and their "faked charges" of clerical infiltration on 
the one hand, and, on the other, because of resentment at the Church's 
"unhesitating stand" against the program to make little Peronistas out of the 
nation's youth. The article pointed out that Perén had founded the Unidn de 
Estudiantes Secundarios (U.E.S.) to distract youngsters from religious 
concerns by sports and entertainment, "a tactic...earlier...developed to near 
perfection by another dictator with his Hitler Youth." "Thinking Argentines" 
were convinced that “here was a deliberate attempt by the President to rob 
the Argentine young woman of her modesty" by teaching her such things as how 
to ride a motorcycle. The Church "made no public statements," but priests 
privately warned “worried parents" to have their children boycott the U.E.S. 
In spite of lavish prizes offered by Perén for attendance, "the crowds of 
youngsters at the U.E.S. rapidly dwindled." Incidentally, Young reported 
that at a special meeting of all provincial governors called by Perén last 
November to rehash charges of clerical infiltration, all the governors, save 
one, indicated that they had no problem with the clergy in their respective 


provinces. 


Young also quoted the unnamed bishop's comments on why the Church had not 
taken a more decided stand against Perén long ago. He declared that "...we 
had to choose between the certainty of precipitating a bloody persecution and 
losing everything in a few minutes--an unguarded word would have sufficed--and 
the possibility of heading off the dictator and saving the situation with a 
little tact." He explained Church support for Perén in the 1946 elections as 
support for the lesser of evils, since Perdén promised to restore religious 
instruction in schools, while other political parties "had nothing to offer." 


The Protestant weekly Christian Century interpreted the Church-State feud 





as a mere power struggle "familiar to Latin American countries in revolution- © 
ary ferment." It did not consider that "liberal opinion" could foresee much 
to hope for from victory for either antagonist. The liberal Catholic 
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Commonweal agreed that Catholics had made "terrible compromises with tyranny 
throughout the centuries," and that the pro-Perén record of many Catholics in 
argentina "does nothing to redeem this record." However, it protested that 
she situation in Argentina was "no mere clash of interests but a struggle for 
the soul of man," since the Church is "the final, uncompromising enemy of any 
state that demands a total obedience of its citizens." 


Some writers have wondered how much "total obedience" Perdén continues to 
count on from the worker. Many concluded that the June uprising significantly 
showed that the President's reliance on labor to keep him in power is vain 
unless he has the support of a united Army. For it was the Army, not the 
., which smothered the revolt. Afterwards, the Army effectively disarmed 
1.G.T. members to whom guns had been distributed on the day of the rebellion. 
Visao asserted that the Army was not willing to expel Perén or to let him 
resign, because it feared the C.G.T. might launch a civil war in his defense. 
The magazine stated that the Army planned to keep Perén long enough, perhans a 
few months, to give it time to dismember the C.G T. 
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The New York Times declared that it can no longer be said that the Army 
and the descemisados form pillars of the Peronista regime. On the whole, the 
worker is no better off, according to the editorial, than he was before Perdén 
came along and "promised him Utopia"; he suffers the heaviest tax burden in 
the country, and his wages have just barely kept pace with inflation. The 
newspaper pointed out that the Argentine worker is seen to have come out badly 
when one considers the advances made by workers in the United States and 
Western Europe since the war. Russell H. Fitzgibbon wrote in the Los Angeles 
Times, on the other hand, that until economic conditions become much more 
critical than they are now, "it seems a good bet that working men will 
continue to cleave to Perén." He declared that they prize highly the "face," 
dignity, political voice and place in the Argentine scheme of things that 


heir lfder has given them. 











One common reaction in the United States to the insurrection was one of 
criticism of the U.S. Government for its recent seemingly cordial attitude 
toward President Perén. Two Catholic congressmen demanded that the U.S. wer 
the Argentine President that the government would not tolerate persecution of 
the Church. One representative urged that the government reconsider its pians 
for economic aid to Argentina. The State Department, however, alleging its 
‘consistent" policy of strict non-interventionism, said it planned no 
diplomatic steps, since no U.S. citizens had been involved in the violence on 
June 16. Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
further denied that U.S. economic aid could be regarded as having propped up 


the Perén regime. 


The New York World Telegram and Sun, observing that the U.S. would pay 
half the cost of an atomic reactor to be given Peron under the U.S. "Atoms-for- 
peace’ program, commented that the aid contradicts the statement of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles that the U.S. stand "firmly on the side of high 
moral principles." Philiv Geyelin wrote in the Wall Street Journal on June 27 








that influential State Department officials would be secretly sorry to see 
Perén tumble. One reason is that they believe U.S. investors stand their best 
chance of a warm welcome in Argentina under Perén. They realize that the 
strong man's ability to shift course has been demonstrated many times, but 
they do not believe he will shift from his present appetite for U.S. capital. 
Equally important to these alleged State Department officials is what one 
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jiplomat calls "the security factor," i.e., Perén has generally supported the 
y.$, in the East-West struggle. State Department strategists are convinced 
that any new Argentine regime would be a dictatorship not unlike Perdén's; they 
nertainly do not favor the opposition Radicals because they have shown that 
ney might be more violently anti-U.S. than Perén ever was. 


URUGUAY 


During June Uruguay felt the repercussions of events in Argentina. In 
Montevideo bulletins were followed with interest by hundreds in front of 
blackboard newspapers. Uruguayan student groups went into the streets 
expressing their support of the revolutionary movement. Sounds of the fight- 
ing could be heard in Colonia, across the river from Buenos Aires. During 
the revolt it was impossible to send cables from Montevideo to New York 
because Of Uruguay's dependence on the Argentine telephone system. However, 
since June 25, Uruguay no longer needed to rely on Argentina for world com- 
munication, a direct cable line to Montevideo having been completed. 


It is not clear how the pattern of Uruguayan-Argentine relations will be 
affected by the revolt. Early in June relations seemed close to cordiality 
after the coldness of May (H.A.R., VIII: p. 237). Ina note to Argentina 
late in May, Uruguay promised that all acts of Argentines in Uruguay punish- 
able under the penal code would be handled severely. The Montevideo press 
began speaking of a new era of friendship. About the same time, however, 
Uruguay's Catholic minority expressed their solidarity with the harassed 
Argentines by prayer and public demonstrations. Three Uruguayan papers were 
threatened by Argentine Government spokesmen, through international adver- 
tising,for criticizing the Perén government. Two of the papers learned later 
that some American firms had decided to withdraw advertising from them. The 
Inter-American Press Asoociation (IAPA) stated in New York on June 10 that it 
would investigate the situation and take effective measures to protect the 
Uruguayan papers. Several Uruguayan deputies criticized the Argentine Govern- 
ment for its anti-clerical actions, which Catholic Senator Juan Vicente 
Chiarino labeled as "persecution." Another note of discord was the Argentine 
notice to its citizens that after June 17 all previously issued good-conduct 
travel permits would be invalid for Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. 


The Herrerista deputy Angel Cusano, and the Nacionalista Independiente 
Eduardo Larreta, complained in the Chamber of Deputies about Uruguay's 
recognition of the Castillo Armas government in Guatemala (H.A.R., VIII: 

p. 208). They demanded that the National Council explain why it had recog- 
nized a government that does not follow democratic processes. Cusano's party 
has itself been criticized in the past for its “undemocratic” leanings. The 
party's titular head, Luis Alberto Herrera, has often expressed admiration for 
Perén's government, and has urged that Uruguay should seek better relations 


with Argentina. 


The U.S. and Uruguay signed in June a mutual aid treaty dealing with the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy under Eisenhower's "“atoms-for-peace" plan, 
being handled by Nelson A. Rockefeller. José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador 
to the U.S., proposed the publication of works by Americans in the moral and 
humanistic spheres as an effective means of combatting Communism. The Feder- 
ation of Uruguayan University Students opposed the sending of a delegate to 
the University of Moscow's anniversary celebration. 
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PARAGUAY 


The first major air crash in Paraguay's history killed John Graham Dewling 
41, head of the Time-Life Bureau in Buenos Aires. He died in the crash of a 
panair do Brasil Constellation five miles from the Asuncidn airport on June 16. 
There were 10 survivors. President Stroessner accompanied officials of the 
Ministry in a survey of the scene of the disaster. Incidentally, Dowling's 
last & article in Time, June 27, 1955, concerned the development of "packaged" 
soffee plantations in the Amambay plateau in eastern Paraguay. The Corpora- 
“1a Aawrseliail de Fomento Econdémico (C.A.F.E.) headed by an American, Clarence 
z, Johnson, is selling 123-acre farms planted with 22,500 young coffee trees 
ror $15,000. Johnsen optimistically estimated probable income at $40,000 a 
year, half of it profit. The article did not say how many farms have been 
sold, nor did it mention such hazards of coffee farming in Paraguay as frosts, 
nests, and poor transportation. 


Air 


Also on June 16 the Export-Import Bank announced it had granted a 
$700,000 loan to Paraguay for expansion and improvement of the International 
Airport at Asuncién. There may be a connection between this and Stroessner's 
interest in the air crash. The airport at Asuncidn, built in 1943 to accommo- 
date lighter aircraft, is inadequate for large modern airliners. The loan 
will permit Paraguay to improve its connections with major world airlines. 
credits made available by the loan must be used before August 30, 1956, 

interest will be 4 5/8h, and repayment will be spread over five years beginning 


ovember 1956. 


The Federacién de Obreros Maritimos (F.0.M.) has been expanded by the 
addition to its rolls of the Sindicato de Canoeros Unidos of Puerto Elsa. The 
F.0.M. is affiliated with the government-backed Confederacién Paraguaya de 


Trebajadores (C.P.T.), as are most Paraguayan unions. The C.P.T. belongs to 
the Perén-dominated Asociacién de Trabajadores Latino Americanas (ATLAS). 


During June Paraguay became the 73rd country to join UNESCO. All North 
and South American Countries are now members. 


BRAZIL 


In June the dangerous trend in politics and business was checked and 
slight improvements were recorded. The political stock of Gen. Juarez Tavora 
rose sufficiently so that on June 22 Etelvino Lins bowed out of the presi- 
dential race in his favor, greatly strengthening the Tavora bandwagon movement. 
Former President Dutra and Air Minister Eduardo Gomes failed to get Tavora to 
quit in favor of Gen. Canrobert Pereira da Costa, whose chances then died. 

The Uniao Democraética Nacional (U.D.N.), as the chief centrist body, at 
month's end was lining up solidly behind Tavora save for the maverick editor 
or Tribuna da Imprensa, Deputy Carlos Lacerda. He continued in print, in 
Congress and in speeches in the Nordeste to blast Tavora. The once radical 
general's moderately nationalistic book, Oil for Brazil, was published by 
Brazil's biggest publisher, José Olympio, who is donating all profits to 
Tavora's campaign coffers. 





Tavora went at month's end to Sao Paulo, where his able on-and-off backer, 
Governor J@nio Quadros, gathered five minor governors sworn to support the 
general. They were from Santa Catarina, Parana, Mato Grosso, Goias and Rio 
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grande do Norte, Parana being the only fairly important state. Quadros even 
promised to risk his political position by taking temporary leave, perhaps in 
August and September, to campaign for Tavora. Quadros allegedly asked Presi- 
jent Café Filho to replace Minister of Labor Napoleao Alencastro-Guimaraes, 
who can return to the Senate, with Sao Paulo's Secretary of Labor, Castilho- 
Cabral. Quadros felt that the latter could better mobilize the key labor vote 
+n the number-one state for Tavora, thus insuring his victory over the astute 


pee) 


demagogs” Kubitschek and Adhemar de Barros. 


Tavora'schances were helped by the backing of the chain of newspapers, 
magazines and radio stations owned by Senator Assis Chateaubriand and in part 
cuided by his fellow member of the exclusive Brazilian Academy of Letters, 
Austregésilo de Athayde. 


The meetings of the Tavoristas in Rio and Sao Paulo failed to resolve the 
the problem of the general's running mate. Quadros reportedly tried vainly to 
get Café Filho to back ex-Governor of Sao Paulo, Lucas N. Garcez, since the 
popular Garcez could undercut Adhemar, who in 1950 helped elect Café Filho and 
Vargas. At month's end, Deputy Milton Campos, U.D.N. president and ex-Governor 
of Minas Gerais, was being mentioned as a possible running-mate for Tavora, 
able to cut into Kubitschek's home state vote. 


Adhemar de Barros' showmanship in bowing to “popular demand" in the con- 
vention in Tiradentes Palace in Rio of his personally operated Partido Social 
Popular (P.S.P.) following hours of speeches rated a description in Time. 
Adhemar said the choice was between him and chaos. He capitalizes on powerful 
Sao Paulo's demand for a Paulista president for the first time since 1930. 
Adhemar offers to become "manager of Brazil, Inc." He has his new team in 
control of the great city of Sao Paulo, thanks to the victory of his candidates 
for mayor and vice-mayor, Senator Lino de Mattos and Vladimir Toledo Piza. 
However, the small vote frightens most observers, who fear a Communist-leftist- 
nationalist alliance may win if abstention of voters on October 3 reaches 50%. 


Adhemar's many foes in Sao Paulo continued to try to bar him from the race 
through the courts, charging him with embezzlement while governor. Some pro- 
Tavora centrists counted on the notorious slowness of the courts to leave 
Adhemar free to run, thus dividing Tavora's opposition. Others feared lest 
this move succeed, insuring a victory at the polls for Kubitschek and Joao 
Goulart, who both continued vigorous campaigning. Kubitschek's position im- 
proved thanks to his deal withthe Partido Republicano of Minas Gerais, the 
number-two state. The Republicans will back him and he will back their candi- 
date (Senator Artur Bernardes Filho) for vice-governor on the ticket with 
Kubitschek's feliLow Partido Social Democratico man, Bias-Fortes. 


Plinio Salgado of the small fascistic Integralista party was reported 
ready to quit in favor of Tavcra as both are clerical. Alceu Amoroso Lima, 
influential liberal Catholic, backed Tavora in the left-of-center Diario io de 
Noticias, one of Rio’s three leading dailies. Earlier , U.D.N. leader Odilon 
Braga, of Minas Gerais and Rio, came out for Tavora,who said he favors clean- 
ing up the controversial, politics-ridden social security agencies. 

Brigadeiro Eduardo Gomes finally threw his powerful support to Tavora. But 

potent Correio da Manha on the eve of Lins' dropout saw Tavora an even greater 
Perén-style peril than than Goulart, terming military dictatorship even worse than 
laborite demagogy. Despite this denunciation, the paper was expected illogi- 
cally to accept Tavora later as the least worst candidate. 
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Time reported rumors louder than ever that the army might postpone the 
detober 3 election unless their man Tavora seems likely to win. Business and 
financial figures shudder at this possibility of having Brazil's political 
sickness prolonged while the nation's economic ills are being neglected. 

They resented Café Filho's dumping of Finance Minister Eugénio Gudin and 

others in the cynical deal with Quadros. Postponement of the election by the 
armed forces in the name of "protecting democratic institutions" would delay 
the tackling of urgent problems like oil, inflation and attracting really big 
furopean investors now showing interest in Brazil's industrial potentialities 


and large resources. 


An army coup is sufficiently feared so that numerous liberals, laborites 
and Communists, plus the highly political students, began to mobilize public 
opinion against it. The Metropolitan Union of Students in Rio manifested for 
free and fair elections and "against reactionary elements, military and ci- 
vilian." U.D.N. Deputy Afonso Arinos de Mello-Franco is often singled out as 
a proponent of the Australian type official ballot designed to curb abuses and 
bar illiterate voters and hence two million or more leftists-mobilized labor- 
ers, and as allegedly plotting with the political generals and colonels a 
coup if Tavora loses. Kubitschek, the Communists, laborites and the left-of- 
center majority P.S.D. hoped to benefit from narrowly defeating in Congress 
the centrist attempt to pass the "Australian ballot." 


Centrists were increasingly alarmed by the tireless political activity 
of the outlawed Brazilian Communist party and its press which loudly launched 
a Movimento Nacional Popular Trabalhista (M.N.P.T.) that seemed willing to 
forget Prestes' recent blast at Kubitschek and make a deal with him and 
Goulart. This might well provoke a military coup in October, which apparent- 
ly would please the Communist party, which in June continued a vicious anti- 
U. S. press campaign. Imprensa Popular accused the Café Filho administration 
of"handing over the Rio Doce Valley to the American imperialists" when the 
Serviso Especial de Satde Piblica (S.E.S.P.) sanitary program was extended to 
1960. The paper said “Rockefeller and Morgan" own 75% of the oil and all the 
iron of "unhappy Venezuela, where 68% of the people live in abject misery and 
must import half their food from the callous U.S.A." Many nationalists seize 
these Communist distortions as bona fide arguments against Brazil's develop- 
ing its oil rapidly with foreign capital. Imprensa Popular charged the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. with "using gangster methods to destroy two 
Brazilian rivals," and claimed Yankee domination of Brazil's economy was ob- 
tained by the new International Coffee Bureau in New York. 








Brazil's veteran anti-Communist, Adm. Carlos Pena-Botto, once ousted 
from a high naval post by Vargas, told the press in Chile that the red peril 
in Latin America is "enormous because of ignorance and poverty." He said 
Brazil and Mexico have the strongest anti-Communist movements, and charged 
Vargas with having allowed the Reds to grow strong in Brazil. The Brazilian 
Air Force again accused Reds of infiltration. 


Sen. Lourival Fontes (P.T.B. of Rio), who may help allign the M.N.P.T. 
behind Kubitschek and Goulart, saw Brazil's economic situation worsening and 
predicted a dictatorship. He hit “candidates without programs, parties with- 
out loyalties, and governments of omission and vacillation." Deputy Josué de 
Castro, party-lining council president of the U.N.'s Food and Agriculture 
Organization, accompanied Brazilian deputies and delegates to a world youth 
gathering in Warsaw. Castro appealed to U. S. citizens to participate in the 


June peace congress in Vienna. 
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Communists and leftist laborites actively organized anti-administration 
and anti-U. S. meetings like the National Assembiy of Mothers in Rio, alleg- 
edly backed by 65 federal deputies and by hundreds of local and regional meet- 
ings of women workers and peasants demanding peace, land reform, more schools 
and social services, and greater civil rights. The ladies were to elect dele- 
gates to a leftist World Congress of Mothers for peace in Paris in July. The 
Red press claimed success in combatting the so-called "integral labor assidu- 
ity clause" in easy-going Brazil as “humiliating enslavement." The federal 
pudget was attacked for granting the three military ministries half of 
Brazil's inadequate appropriations, mere crumbs going for schools, health, 
diet and welfare for the 60% of Brazil which lives in rural isolation and 
misery. The M.N.P.T. expected to help elect a mayor of Rio, heretofore a 
presidential appointee. It backed as mayor of restless Recife Peldépidas 
Silveira, possibly against the sociologist Gilberto Freyre, one of the few 
outstanding Brazilian writers who prefers to live in the provinces. Freyre 
was a federal deputy in 1946-50. Radicals announced a Congress in August in 
Recife to save the neglected Nordeste, to demand labor reforms and "resist 
Yankee imperialists seeking radioactive minerals which should be kept for 
Brazil's benefit." The American & Foreign Power Co. was accused of sabo- 
taging Paulo Afonso power for Recife. 


The self-styled "non-political" League of National Emancipation opposes 
Tavora, Kubitschek and Barros. It is also critical of "foreign colonizing 
capital,” meaning the profitable U. S. branch factories and the low-profit 
Canadian-owned Light & Power of Rio and Sao Paulo. Its important subsidiary 
the Cia. Telefénica, which operates the phones in Brazil's heartland, was 
briefly struck in Rio in a pay dispute involving the Labor Ministry. The Rio 
Light raised domestic and downtown rates about 7% and industrial rates about 
80% with government approval, amid noisy leftist press outcry. Imprensa 
Popular also blasted Armour, Swift and Wilson for reportedly making excessive 
profits in their South Brazil packing plants and planning big exports sug- 
gested by the "capitalistic" Klein & Sachs food report of 1954 although few 
Brazilians eat enough meat. The Reds claimed the support of gaucho Deputy 
César Prieto in their attack on the American packing plants. Many newspapers 
reported resentment in Petrobras over the high salaries and alleged incompe- 
tence of U. S. geologists contracted through De Golyer E. MacNaughton. 


The exchange rate reflected the slight improvement in Brazil's troubled 
economic and financial situation, the cruzeiro strengthening from 80 to 76. 
The Bank of the State of Sao Paulo increased its capital to 500 million 
cruzeiros, giving it the largest capitalization of any bank in Brazil. The 


influential Commercial Association of Sao Paulo opposed various federal eco- 
nomic and tax measures, an old quarrel between the richest state and the 


federal government. The Faulistas have long claimed they are the locomotive 
pulling 20 more or less empty freight cars. Bolivia announced plans to buy 
agricultural and electrical machinery and other products in Sao Pavlo with 
which it is now expensively linked by rail. Construction and cement imports 
continued to lag and constant rumors that Finance Minister Whitaker will an- 
nounce new exchange regulations and rates were unsettling. He drew press 
praise for emitting no new money in June. Without congressional approval, the 
government in May printed 1,998 million cruzeiros to meet the runs on five 
banks. Money remained very tight. Sao Paulo's cotton crop, of lower quality 
than last year's, moved slowly as foreigners held off until the U. S. cotton 
export policy becomes known. The current cacao mid-crop may exceed 1,150,000 
bags, at newly raised export premiums. 
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The coffee situation was clouded all month as Finance Minister Whitaker 
ana top coffee official Alkindar Junqueira differed, and Colombian coffee czar 
Manuel Mejia was: invited to Rio. Brazil postponed a decision on how to recon- 

‘le its desire to collaborate with the new International Coffee Bureau in 
yew York (H.A.R., VIII: p. 245) with the June estimate that Brazil may pro- 
juce over 17 million bags of coffee in the crop year beginning July 1. Frost 


or drought might cut this estimate. Brazilian and world coffee overproduction 


threatens, and prices may decline. Coffee exports rose in June to 1.3 million 


bags, the best month since November 1954. Santos and Sao Paulo exporters 
alone received $43 million. Government financing apparently will continue at 
roughly the same level. Brazil can expect U. S. consumers to buy less coffee 
en Brazil attempts "to finance its industrialization by selling coffee at 


wnen 
the utmost it could squeeze out of the consumer," wrote the New York Times, 


rging lower prices to stimulate larger sales. 





June ended without the long-delayed 24-hour test of Petrobras' modest 
first Amazonian well (H.A.R., VIII: p. 138). Drilling continued to nearly 
3,000 meters in the well near Santarém. Sao Paulo state officials moved 
nearer to making available land for the proposed $25 million Krupp diesel 
locomotive factory. The new Heavy Industry Commission was formed to work 

ith the National Bank for Economic Development and private foreign capital 

to stimulate new plants to make cars, trucks and electrical, refinery and 
netallurgical equipment in view of exchange shortages. Brazil's 1954 industri- 
al output was calculated by the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics 
at 338,000 million cruzeiros, the equivalent of about a fortnight's U. S 


aa 


De 


production. 


Brazil as one-third of Latin America can hope for perhaps almost a third 
of the expected great economic expansion of Hispanic America especially in ex- 
ported raw materials, according to optimistic Chase Manhattan Bank's Latin 
American Business Highlights. The bank feels full advantage is not being 
taken of raw materials export opportunities, possibly with an eye on manga- 
nese and Itabira iron ore. The Export-Import Bank lent the Rio Doce Velley Co. 
an additional $3.9 m. to buy U.S. equipment to boost its annual exports well 
above the recent 1.5 million ton figure. The bank implied that Brazil should 
diversify its exports, particularly of minerals, to escape its dangerous 
"mono-export" predicament, and that Brazil also needs billions of new invest- 
ment capital to increase its raw materials production. Too many Brazilian 
products are inefficiently produced and hence cannot compete abroad. The U.S. 
and European economies may continue to expand greatly, benefitting Brazil. 

But inadequate transportation and exports have slowed Brazil's industrial 
expansion, which requires more and cheaper raw materials, according to the 


Chase Bank quarterly. 





A Congressional committee approved an administration bill to modify 
Brazil's cbsolete, obstructive tariff system by instituting an ad valorem 
system to protect new industries and normalize trade. Simplification of the 
unwieldy, lax maze of exchange categories would also help, according to the 
New York Times. Another Congressional committee approved a bill to create a 
Vational Merchant Marine Institute to revive Brazilian shipping and to add 
The government studied ways to curb, through taxation, land 





new vessels. 


grant abuses of the state governments, which since 1891 have controlled all 
Public lands. Congress examined a sweeping agricultural reform bill. 
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Some of the horde of federal functionaries threaten to use the inept 
courts to sabotage the entire federal merit system, according to Visao. U. S. 
trained director Joao Gongalves de Souza of the National Institute of Immi- 
gration and Colonization lamented the lack of idealistic, energetic leaders 


in overstaffed government agencies. He hopes to settle Brazilians with 
selected European and Japanese farmers in colonies to help feed major cities 
and use selected graduates of Brazil's 20 half-empty agricultural colleges. 
reonomist Octavio G. Bulhoes (H.A.R., VIII: p. 241) blamed unchecked in- 
lation, speculation and avidity for quick, easy profits for discouraging 
foreign capital. Rio Commercial Association president Rui Gomes de Almeica 
sondemned “antiquated and suicidal economic nationalism" for preventing rapid 
oil development in which foreign capital is vital. He blamed Brazilian 
diversion of some loans to political purposes for the World Bank's delay in 
granting additional loans. J. Burke Knapp, director of the World Bank's 
western hemisphere operations, said industrial decentralization can benefit 
Brazil. By austerity Brazil is liquidating its U. S. commercial debts, 
slaimed Mario Camara, till recently treasury delegate in New York. 





Brazil continued to be anxious about Argentine rivalry in rail and oil 

cals with Bolivia. The press stressed Perén's religious persecution and 
ltreatment by Buenos Aires police during the June 16 revolt of several 

Brazilian journalists. Cardinal Camara sponsored a broadcast June 23 over 
the government radio network of a refugee Argentine priest denouncing Perén, 
who was also blasted in Congress for persecuting the Church. Cardinal Camara, 
presumably with one eye on Per ron and the other on the great alter nearing com- 
pletion in Rio for the Eucharistic Congress following which he will help di- 
rect an important meeting of Latin American prelates, told Vi sao he hopes for 
full religious freedom to permit all sincerely anti-materialistic faiths to 
work jointly for the Peace of Christ. Cardinal Spellman, as he prepared with 
other U. S. prelates and pilgrims to sail for Rio, was hailed by Correio da 
Manha as a good friend of Brazil, which once decorated him. 
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Morrison-Knudsen do Brasil and a Minas Gerais power company will draw 
plans for a big dam at Tres Marias on the upper Sao Francisco River. The 
American & Foreign Power Co. was hit by Imprensa Popular for allegedly 
securing from "sellout" Minister of Agriculture Munhoz da Rocha valuable pub- 
lic power facilities in towns along the Alta Paulista railroad. The pap2r 
criticized Café Filho for receiving banker James Stillman Rockefeller, secing 
a "sellout to Esso." James Rockefeller's purpose was not oil but merely to 
inaugurate the First National City Bank Building in Sao Paulo, one of its 
seven branches in Brazil, which he visited as the bank's president. 

Bethlehem Steel completed additional portions of its manganese port and 195- 
kilometer railroad in Amapé Territory, landing 3 diesels and 80 ore cars. 
Remington Rand's vice-president Marcel N. Rand and Gen. Leslie Groves visited 
Brazil to complete plans for a $1,250,000 factory to produce typewriters, 
business machines and the Univac electric brain calculating machine to be used 
in Brazil's next census. Café Filho addressed the III Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Congress, at the white elephant Hotel Quitandinha in Petrdépolis, which 
elaborated plans for a hemisphere-wide census in 1960 and elected as president 
flalbert Dunn, director of U.S. vital statistics. The press quoted the opti- 
mistic speech about loans stimulating inter-American trade and prosperity by 
Vance Brand, an Export-Import Bank director. Brazil pushed cotton and sugar 
exports to Germany and Japan, whose trade with Brazil burgeoned. 
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June was full of U. S. - Brazilian ties. Minister of Labor, Industry and 
Commerce Alencastro-Guimaraes inaugurated a new permanent exhibit in the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in New York. It resumed its bulletin, which 
renewed Brazil's invitation to foreign capital. Real Aerovias Brasil an- 
nounced a bargain round-trip fare of $466 thrice weekly between Miami and 

Rio. It will compete with Varig's three new Super Constellations, linking 

yew York and points south. Brazil is now the ninth nation in cement pro- 
duction, thanks partly to Lone Star Cement plants. U. S. universities find 
good jobs with U. S. companies in Brazil for students studying Portuguese, 
"reflecting the growing importance of Brazil," wrote the New York Times. RCA- 
Victor began South America's first radio tube factory in Belo Horizonte's 

model industrial suburb. In Sao Paulo, Mackenzie Institute, largest U. S. 
Protestant institution in Latin America, enrolls 5,350 and expects 7,000 stu- 
dents by 1960, many going into business and industry, according to Rev. Peter 
>. Baker, president. Mackenzie graduates are known for sound training and 
dependability. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


K. H. Silvert. A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT: GUATEMALA. New Orleans. Tulane 
University. Middle American Research Institute. 1954. Pp. 104. 


This excellent study of Guatemalan politics and governmental structure 
describes the situation before the Castillo Armas revolution, but it never- 
theless is essential for the proper understanding of the country. The basic 
theme of the book is the difficulty of introducing democratic procedures in- 
to a country with the Indian-Hispanic traditions of Guatemala. The author 
has little sympathy with those who label every democratic development 
"Communistic." 


Alberto Gerchunoff. THE JEWISH GAUCHOS OF THE PAMPAS. Translated by 
Prudencio de Pereda. New York. Abelard-Schuman. 1955. Pp. 169. $3. 


This book is dedicated "To the revered memory of Baron Moisés Hirsch, 
founder of the Jewish colonies in the Argentine Republic. His was the first 
bread that my people ate on American soil, and with the homage of simple 
gratitude, I place his name at the front of this book." Gerchunoff's family 
fled from Russia because of the Czarist persecution of Jews and took refuge 
in the colony which Hirsch had established in the Argentine province of Entre 
Rios. Alberto was a boy at the time; he always kept up his knowledge of 
Russian and Yiddish. In 1910, he published this collection of short stories 
describing the problems of the Russian refugees, who were largely profession- 
als and scholars, when they had to adapt themselves to life on the pampas. 
The book was an immediate success, and it is now in its 2lst edition. 
Gerchunoff likewise achieved fame as a newspaperman, being the leading edi- 
torial writer for La Nacion of Buenos Aires. He died in 1950. This trans- 
lation will bring to American readers a practically unknown aspect of 
Argentine life. 








